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INTRODUCTION. 



"Actors — €u aeton—Bie a lawful game 
The poet's right,— and who shall bar his claim t 
All common exhibitions— open lie 
For praise or censure to the common eye ; 
This is a general tax, which all must pay, 
From those who scribble, down to those who play." 

The Rosciad, 



Having the authority of so celebrated a poet, critic, 
and satirist as Churchill, in the above lines, we shall 
fearlessly proceed to perform the task for which we 
stand pledged ; — but we shall perform it, with the 
motto placed in our title page, fully impressed on 
our minds 

" extenuate, and set down nought in malice." 

The avidity with which anecdote is sought, of 
those who have by any path attained eminence, is 
one of the most general, and perhaps natural pro- 
pensities of mankind. 

Of this passion, to which the biographers of poets, 
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^ INTRODUCTION. 

heroes, and statesmen, have so greatly contributed, 
it is our province to attempt the gratification, by 
becoming the historian of those fair votaries of the 
DRAMA, who have been, and are now contributing, 
not only to the amusement, but the instruction of 
the rational part of the public. 

It is natural, therefore, to expect that theatrical 
biography should not be unacceptable, when we 
consider that the drama is at once the recreation of 
the busy, the amusement of the accomplished, and 
the dissipation of the gay. 

Admiration naturally stimulates curiosity ; and 
of those to whom the mirth or sensibility of so many 
evenings were due, the history must both interest 
and gratify. 

Peculiar circumstances tend to give zest to thea- 
trical biography. The heroines of the stage — in 
their reaZ, as well as in their assumed characters, 
experience that vicissitude and adventure to which 
the unvaried tenor of plodding and mechanical in- 
dustry is generally a stranger. Their lives teem 
with incident, which almost seems destined to re- 
alize the fictions they represent. 

That austere and perhaps illiberal prejudice which 
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has hitherto, with few exceptions, banished from the 
stage, women of superior birth and education, al- 
most exclusively places the origin of our actresses 
in a subordinate rank in society — and it is really 
delightful to observe, how 

" Borne on the toingt of Genius" 

they emerge from their original nothingness, and 
become the objects of general admiration. 

It will be observed in our pages that an over- 
whelming majority of those of " Ouk Actresses" 
who have obtained celebrity in their diflScult and ar- 
duous profession, have been the daughters of stroll- 
ing theatrical managers, or strolling actors, or allied 
to them either by birth or marriage. The exceptions 
are indeed, as we have said, very few. The early 
period of their professional career is therefore 
generally clouded with poverty and diflficulties, un- 
known even in imagination, to the affluent favour- 
ites of fortune. The progress of these fair actresses 
from obscurity to sunshine (like the change of 
the chrysalis to the butterfly) is usually arduous 
and sometimes eventful; and their career might 
not unaptly be styled " the drama of real life !" 

B 2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

As these volumes will undoubtedly obtain the 
approbation of those who have passed through the 
very trying ordeal of their public life without for- 
feiting respect in private — so will they be honoured 
by the bitterest censure from the parties (fortunately 
few in number) whose deviations from the line of 
rectitude, we have felt it our duty to record. 

Such hostility we shall consider as an homage to 
the truth and independence of our work. We are 
uninfluenced and unawed : — 

"To virtue only and her friends, — a friend." 

As a biographer we have executed our task with 
the most impartial and discriminating justice in our 
power : and a certain wise philosopher has observed 
that, " he who holds up to merited reprobation one 
bad character, serves more effectually the cause of 
morality than all the authors of ethical systems since 
the world began." 

To be over tender in allotting to vice its igno- 
miny, would be in effect to withhold from virtue 
that portion of her praise which consists in con- 
trast. Nevertheless, we have avoided the distasteful 
task o{ dwelling upon objectionable subjects. 
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If a stigma have rested on the stage as a pro- 
fession, it arose from the dissolute and profligate 
conduct of a few of the professors ; and the most 
respectable conduct, and undoubted virtues of the 
majority, have too often failed to shield them from 
the influence of that baneful prejudice. 

This is injustice ! and we cannot but express our 
surprise that the respectable and the good, who 
constitute the large majority, have not combined to 
expel from the profession the dissolute and profli- 
gate who still continue to keep alive the aforesaid 
stigma, and bring disgrace on all. 

To such we say, " combine and conquer !" We 
have always held this opinion, that the profession of 
the stage can never degrade the professor, though 
the profligacy of the professor has too often degraded 
the profession. 

The appropriate punishment of such conduct is, 
a marked and public denunciation ; and it is only 
by the rigorous enforcement of such a penalty, that 
the profession of the stage can be purified from the 
unjust imputations which the prejudices of the 
narrow-minded would still attach to all who tread 
the boards. 
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Let the professors respect themselves, and they 
will ensure respect from others ! Let the respect- 
able members (although in their undertaking they 
may be in the minority) immediately commence 
their task of purification. Let them try to give 
their calling dignity ; redeem its honour, and place 
it in a position to command respect from all man- 
kind ; a respect that shall be suitable to the elegant 
and intellectual amusement which it furnishes, and 
the superior talent and genius which it demands. 

Perhaps there are individuals who may say, 
" somewhat too much of this ;" therefore we will 
proceed with our task, with a slight digression, and 
observe, that the diflficulties of obtaining accurate 
information in former days were much greater than 
at present. 

Dr. Johnson, alluding to biography, once said, 
"When I was a young fellow, I wanted to write 
-A life of Dryden; and, in order to get materials, 

1 applied to the only two persons then alive, who 
had been seen by him: these were old Owen 
M'Sweeney, manager of the Opera House, and old 
Gibber. M'Sweeny's information was no more than 
this — That at Wills' Coffee House, Dryden had a 
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particular chair for himself, which was set by the 
fire in winter, and was then called his Winter 
Chair, — and that it was carried out for him to the 
balcony in summer, and was then called his Summer 
Chair. 

" Gibber could tell me no more than — ^That he 
remembered Dryden, a decent old man, arbiter of 
theatrical disputes at Wills'." 

Such were the sum total of the impressions made 
by a great poet upon two eminent theatrical autho*- 
rities ! Scanty materials^ certainly, for the biogra- 
pher. 

But we are more fortunate, in that respect at 
least, than Johnson, having had access to most 
of the requisite information. 

Many have been the shafts which " envy, hatred, 
and malice," have hurled, unseen and unsuspected, 
at the fame of the fair and talented histriones, while 
honourably toiling in an arduous profession, not 
only to obtain the elevation in public opinion to 
which talent always aspires, — but, alas ! to win the 
mere "mammon," necessary for their every day 
existence. Many of those unmanly insinuations 
were made for the purpose of extorting money from 
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innocent women, under the plea of suppressing what 
were sometimes facts, but " facts distorted for base 
purposes," but in most cases were manufactured 
falsehoods. Thus the press was converted into an 
instrument far more dreadful than the pistol pre- 
sented at midnight on a barren heath, by the hand 
of a Turpin or an Abershaw. 

The success of these cowardly extortioners depends 
upon the nerve of their intended victims. The 
iimid shrink and yield, while the bold laugh at 
and defy their threats; nay, some even cause the 
libellers to be punished by the argumentwm bacuUnum 
ftirnished by a strong-armed serving man. 

There is a whimsical anecdote which came under 
our knowledge, of the late Duchess of St. Albans. 
It is well known, that as Mrs. Coutts, she was re- 
ported to be a very Croesus in petticoats, and a whole 
host of these "literary" extortioners, considering 
her as their natural prey, took the field against 
her; but she was invulnerable to every missile. 

She commissioned Miss , her female friend and 

confidante, to read, and then commit to the flames 
every letter containing a threat, either positive or 
artfully insinuated. 
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Incredible as it may appear, it is a fact that 
more than one hundred threatening letters were 
thus consumed, and the base writers defied by 
silence and contempt. One of these ^^ honourable 
men J* presuming on his vaunted " press" influence, 
asked for, and obtained an interview with the 
ci-devant actress. He stated that the MS. of a 
work of which she (Mrs. Coutts) was the unmis- 
takeable heroine, had been placed in his hands. 
^* 'Twas very severe ;" " he should be sorry to see 
it published," and in fact "he could manage to 
suppress it altogether for a hundred pounds." 

At any time, the lady was not the most gentle 
person under insult; therefore, the reader may 
imagine her indignation; but with an effort she 
preserved a determined calmness, and merely said, 
that " money was not an object ; " " she dreaded 
annoyance from the press ; " " should like to see a 
page or two of the work," &c. 

The despicable libeller thought that he had 
"hooked the golden gudgeon;" and producing 
the MS. from his coat pocket, handed it to Mrs. 
Coutts for her inspection of the title page. She 
had no sooner grasped it, than turning to the 

B 5 
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blazing fire, she thrust it within the bars, and 
stood on guard, poker in hand, till it was reduced 
to tinder. Then, ringing the bell, thundered into 
the ear of the stalwart domestic, who obeyed her 
call — "Kick that rascal into the street!" and we 
are happy to say, her command was " not figura- 
tively, but literally'* obeyed, and she heard no 
more of the extortioiler, or his threatened publi- 
cation ; but it is well known, that, during many 
years, she was hebdomadally subjected to the most 
vile abuse in the paper with which the cowardly 
applicant was connected. 

This is not romance, but a well known fact. 
We must add, that, if all our actresses when so 
assailed had behaved like the spirited Duchess of 
St. Albans, many a pang would have been spared, 
and many a tear remained unshed. 

But to return from this digression. In the long 
list of those who first graced the stage, and then 
a coronet, very few have ever been subjected to 
even "a base insinuation," and but one who, in 
the remotest degree, deserved it, and she, we are 
inclined to believe, was more " sinned against, than 
sinning." 
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Our readers will be struck with two peculiarities 
pervading the following Memoirs. One is, the 
hereditary character of the profession; the other, 
the frequent cessation of this same hereditary line 
by an actress marrying into high life. 

The sudden elevation to rank from the profession 
of an actress which we shall have so frequently to re- 
cord, is, however, far exceeded as to the extraordinary 
transition, by a case which is on historical record. 
A poor country girl travelled from Gee Cross, 
near Manchester, to London, during the troubles 
in the time of Charles the First, to seek a place 
as servant. Failing in this object of her ambition, 
she engaged herself as, what was called, tvb-woman 
to a brewer — that is, she carried out the beer from 
his brew-house. Pleased with her healthy, hand- 
some face, the brewer raised her to the position of 
his servant — then to that of his wife — finally, to 
that of his widow, with a handsome dowry. She 
engaged Mr. Hyde, then celebrated as a clever 
lawyer, to settle some puzzling money matters for 
her; and as his own money matters happened to 
be not only puzzling, but in a very hopeless state 
just then, he proposed to the rich widow, and 
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married her. Mr. Hyde became Lord Chancellor, 
and Earl of Clarendon. The only daughter of 
the marriage became wife of James II., and mother 
to the Princesses Mary and Ann ; and so the poor 
tub woman ended her life as Countess of Claren- 
don, wife to the Lord Chancellor of England, and 
mother to one, and grandmother to two. Queens of 
England. 

The reader, as we before observed, will perceive 
in the perusal of this work, that the majority of 
those actresses who have attained the always sought 
for, but seldom found fame in their profession, have 
been relatives, in various degrees of consanguinity, 
to professors of the histrionic art. Many of them, 
from Mrs. Siddons down to Helen Faucit, were the 
daughters of those petty monarchs of the mimic 
world usually termed " strolling managers." The 
stage was, in fact, a sort of hereditary profession, 
into which they were mostly inducted in their 
infancy — rising gradually with their years, from 
cupid, or the babe in the wood, through Juliet and 
Ophelia, up to Lady Macbeth and the majesty of 
Denmark; or, (if their peculiar talent induced them 
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to become votaries of Thalia) through Beatrice and 
Rosalind, onwards to Oakley's jealons wife, or 
Ford's merry one! — then, as years rolled on, and 
the dimple was (" Out, alas ! thou tell-tale time !") 
superseded by the wrinkle, sinking gradually into 
Dame Quickly, or Juliet's garrulous old nurse. For 
if actresses live, and continue in their precarious 
profession, (the majority at least,) "to that com- 
plexion must they come at last." 

We will first mention the names of the fair 
aspirants after public fame and attendant fortune, 
who have been the daughters of provincial mana-* 
gers. 

Mrs4 Siddonb. 
Miss O'Neill. 
Miss Footb. 
Hblen Faucit* 
Miss Brunton. 
Mrs. Faucit. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 
Fanny Eemble. 
Adelaide Kemble< 
Miss Shithson. 
Mrs. Yates. 
Mrs. St. Lbdobr* 
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Miss Biggs. 
Mrs. J. Hill. 
Mrs. Loyell. 
Miss Lee. 

Amongst those who have been the wives, 
daughters, or sisters of actors and actresses without 
the mimic sceptre, and by such relatives brought 
before the public, we may mention — 

Countess of Derby, actor's daughter. 

Miss Smith, actor's daughter. 

Mrs. Gloyer, actor's daughter. 

Mrs. H. Johmsom, actor's daughter-in-law and wife. 

Mrs. Dayenport, actor's wife. 

Miss Fanny Kelly, actor's niece. 

Miss Lydia Kelly, actor's niece ftnd an actress's sister. 

Miss Booth, actress's daughter. 

Mrs. Honey, actress's daughter. 

Mrs. Warner, actor's daughter. 

Mrs. C. Kean, actress's sister. 

Mrs. Nisbett, actor's daughter. 

Miss Romer, actor's niece and sister. 

Mrs. Oroer, actress's daughter. 

Duchess op St. Alban's, (Mellon,) actress's daughter. 

Mrs. Edwin, actor's daughter. 

Mrs. Mardyn, actor's wife. 

Mrs. Dayison, aetor*s daughter^ 
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Mrs. Alsop, actress's daughter. 
Miss Blanchard, actor's daughter. 
Miss Cubitt, actor's daughter. 
Mrs. Kniqht, actor's daughter. 
Miss Carr, actor's daughter. 
Miss Cooper, actor's daughter. 
Emmeline Montague, actor's daughter. 
Julia Bbnnbt, actor's daughter. 

Before beginning the memoirs of the fair 
favourites who have so long delighted our drama- 
loving public, we will (merely to suit the con- 
venience of that portion of the light-reading 
patrons of our modem literature, who have neither 
leisure or inclination to peruse the hundred and 
fifty heavy volumes that have been printed and 
published on the subject,) give a Short Synopsis 
of the English Stage from its earliest admission, 
and follow it through its glorious Elizabethan 
days — 

" When yet our Isle lay wrapped in feudal night, 
And faintly dawned refinement's earliest light; 
Ere sentiment gained strength at wit's expense. 
Or cold formality enfeebled sense ; 
By truth inspired, transcendant Shakspeare came 
Unquestioned heir to everlasting &me ; 
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Sporned the dull bounds which Yulgar souls confine 
And waved his pinions for a flight divine !" 

till we arrive at the present degenerated era of 
dramatic composition. 

It is generally supposed, that our theatre ori- 
ginated with the ecclesiastics; because, as is well 
known, the first dramatic exhibition recorded in 
England was the miracle of " Saint Catherine," 
written by Geoffrey, a learned Norman, afterwards 
Bishop of St. Albans (1110). All our first dra- 
matic exhibitions were called " Miracle Plays," 
or " Mysteries ; they were taken, without alte- 
ration, from the Scriptures, or from the legends of 
the time. 

These were acted for the most part in churches 
and by monks ; and, though abounding with gross 
indecencies, they were attended with much satis- 
faction. We may here observe that in certain 
records the word "mzW" is found, which would 
lead to a supposition that acting was even then 
a trade ; and it is very certain that afterwards the 
boys of St. Paul's choir got up and performed 
both miracles and interludes. 

These religious dramas were considered of so 
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much utility, that one of the popes granted a par- 
don of one thousand days to every person who 
resorted peaceably to the plays performed m the 
Christmas week at Chester, beginning with the 
Creation and ending with the Judgment. At the 
same time his Holiness denounced sentence of con- 
demnation against those incorrigible sinners, who 
presumed to interrupt the due celebration of these 
" pious sports." The bishop of the diocese seconded 
the papal eflforts by granting a pardon of forty days 
to the spectators of these mysteries. 

Warton observes, and justly, that these spec- 
tacles had their use, not only in teaching the great 
truths of Scripture to men who could not read 
the Bible, but in banishing the barbarous attach- 
ment to military games, and the sanguinary con- 
tentions of the tournament, which had so long 
prevailed as the sole species of popular amusement. 
Rude and even ridiculous, as they were, they soft- 
ened the manners of the people, by diverting the 
public attention to spectacles in which the mind 
was concerned, and by creating a regard for other 
acts than those of bodily strength and savage 
valour. So far, indeed, were these representations 
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from being considered as profane, that even Pope 
Pius the Second composed a mystery, in which was 
represented " the court of the kingdom of heaven !" 
Sometimes " the devil " was introduced in these 
mysteries. His Satanic Majesty was generally 
represented with horns, a very wide mouth (by 
means of a mask), staring eyes, a large nose, a 
red beard, cloven feet, and a tail. His constant 
attendant was " the Vice," whose chief business 
was to belabour " Old Nick " with his " dagger 
of lath," and to make him roar for the entertain- 
ment of the populace. This Vice is frequently 
mentioned by after poets. Shakspeare describes 
him in his comedy of " Twelfth Night." Malvolio 
says to the clown, " Begone !" who replies,— 

" I am gone, sir, 
And anon, sir, 
I'll be with you again ; 
In a trice 
Like to the Old Vice, 
Your need to sustain, 

With dagger of lath. 
In his rage, and his wrath, 
Cries, ha! ha! to the devil." 

These miracles were in time succeeded by " Mo- 
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ralities;" or rather, we should say, one grew out 
of the other. The mysteries frequently required 
the personification of the human passions and 
virtues, and indeed of many other words that can- 
not be comprehended under either title. 

Death, Fear, Hope, Faith, and Charity were 
frequently introduced, till at length the introduc- 
tion of such allegorical characters became common, 
and thus the " Moralities " were formed. 

Hence a new improvement naturally arose. The 
" Mysteries" tamely represented stories, without 
either plan or invention, but in the " Moralities" 
some dawnings of the drama may be perceived, 
and thus too, the way was opened for the intro- 
duction of historical personages. The transition 
is natural and obvious. Licentious pleasantry first 
mingled itself with the religious topics, and must 
have quickly superseded the original intention of 
such representations. These Moralities are sup^ 
posed to have appeared first in the reign of Edward 
IV., though the mysteries still continued to be 
played after their introduction. 

As time progressed, these Moralities, which had 
hitherto been confined to the monks and the choir- 
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boys, were introduced into the universities and 
performed there by the scholars. 

Here too we see the gradual transition, requisite 
for the final perfection of the drama, and the 
" Moralities" accordingly gave way in their turn 
to the "Interlude," which was played usually at 
festivals. It approached nearer to dramatic com- 
position, but was of the very lowest order. 

It may not be amiss here to observe, that the 
words " Tragedy" and " Comedy," were used even 
before the time of Chaucer — of course in a very 
different sense from that in which we now under- 
stand them. They were applied to any prose or 
poetical compositions, according as the story was 
serious or laughable. 

We find in the prologue to "The Monk's Tale," 
there is a definition of tragedy that justifies our 
assertion. 

" Tragedie is to sayn a certain stone, 
As olde bookes maken us memorie, 
Of him, that stode in grete prosperitee — 
And be fallen out of high degree 
In to miserie, and endeth wretchedly." 

Dramatic composition owing its origin to the 
ecclesiastics, these pieces continued to be acted on 
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Sundays for many years after, and even in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the Moralities were in high 
repute; yet plays had appeared long before. 

The first play on record is " Gammer Gurton's 
Needle," acted at Cambridge in the year 1566. 
The author of this piece was a Mr. Hill, afterwards 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, then in the twenty- 
third year of his age. This piece, however, was 
not a regular drama, but rather answers to the 
name of interlude already mentioned. 

In the year 1661, Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst, and Thomas Norton, joined in writing a 
tragedy. It was called " Ferrex and Porrex;*' 
(black letter, printed in 1671); it was played by 
the students of the Inner Temple, before Elizabeth 
at Whitehall. This was perhaps the first specimen 
in our language of an heroic tale, written in verse, 
and divided into acts and scenes, and clothed in 
all the formalities of a regular tragedy. 

We will now pass to the time when the genius 
of Shakspeare raised and gloriously adorned the 
English stage. The chief writers immediately 
preceding him, were Greene, Lodge, Peele, Mar- 
lowe, Nash, and Lily. Of the plays written 
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before, or in the year 1692, only thirty-eight are 
extant, exclusive of Moralities, Mysteries, Interludes, 
and translated pieces. Here we may as well 
observe that the last "Mystery" represented in 
England, was that of " Christ's Passion," in the 
reign of King James I., which was performed at 
a house in Holborn. 

About the year 1691, the great luminary of the 
dramatic world blazed out, and produced those 
plays which have now for nearly two centuries and a 
half been the boast of his country ; in fact, he did 
not so much improve the English drama as create 
it. In this, however, he was aided by Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c., and the drama 
flourished and produced splendid eflects. During 
the whole of the reign of James I., dramatic writers 
increased, and new plays were continually being 
produced. It soon became fashionable to celebrate 
the weddings and birthdays of the nobility with 
masques and interludes, and they were also in- 
troduced on all occasions of rejoicing. But these 
exhibitions were attended with surprising expense, 
and architects of the first celebrity, such as Inigo 
Jones and others, were usually employed to furnish 
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the decorations, with all the luxuriance and magni- 
ficence of their arts. The king and queen, with 
the lords and ladies of the court, were accus- 
tomed to perform in these masques, and the no- 
bility also at their private houses ; and no enter- 
tainment was considered complete without such 
exhibitions. 

The ;royal and noble propensity for this sort of 
dramatic performances called forth the vituperation 
of the Puritan party, then daily rising into impor- 
tance, and Prynne wrote a furious invective against 
the drama, and its supporters ; applying the most 
opprobrious epithets to all who performed in the 
favourite diversions of the day. The king and 
queen being themselves private actors in masques, 
took up the cause of the drama. Prynne was tried 
(1634) and condemned, according to the barbarous 
tyranny of the day, " to be expelled from the society 
of barristers, — stripped of his Oxford degree — to 
stand twice in the pillory, and lose an ear each time, 
pay a fine of five thousand pounds, and then be im- 
prisoned for life." His book was burnt by the 
common hangman, and the bookseller who printed 
it was fined five hundred pounds. 
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He was let out of prison when the Puritans came 
into power. He died, 1669, at his Chambers in 
Lincoln's Inn, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
and his body lies buried in the chapel there. 

Notwithstanding the splendour which character- 
ized those private performances, we learn that many 
of the ancient dramatic pieces were performed in the 
yards of carriers and inns, in which places the 
comedians, who were now formed into regular com- 
panies, erected temporary stages, which were strewed 
with rushes. Moveable scenery was almost un- 
known, and the stage displayed no other decoration 
or furniture than a painted chair, and a trap door ; 
and when a tragedy was acted, it was hung with 
black. 

As civilization gradually proceeded, the stage 
arrangements improved, and the performances were 
purified of those inelegancies which existed in more 
barbarous times, till at length refined oratory, music, 
painting, architecture, and costume, contributed 
their powerful aid to charm the senses of the audi- 
tory ; and the theatre assumed an appearance both 
classical and elegant. 

Our earliest dramas, as we have observed, were 
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represented in churches, or near them, by ecclesias- 
tics ; but at a very early period, it is said, we had 
also regular and established players, who obtained 
a livelihood by their art. 

The singing boys of Saint Paul's, in 1378, repre- 
sented to the king, " that they had been at consider- 
able expense in preparing a stage representation at 
Christmas," and the king paid them. These, how- 
ever, cannot be properly called comedians, nor are 
we able to point out the exact time when the pro- 
fession of an actor became common and established. 

It has been stated by some writers that the license 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, to James Burbage and 
others in 1674, was the first regular license ever 
granted to comedians in England ; but this is a mis- 
take, for Heywood informs us that similar licenses 
had been granted by her father, Henry the Eighth, 
by Edward the Sixth, and Queen Mary of sanguin- 
ary memory. 

James the First seems to have patronized the stage 
with as much warmth as his predecessor. While 
he was yet in Scotland (1599) he solicited Queen 
Elizabeth to send a company of English comedians to 
Edinburgh ; and, very soon after his accession to the 

VOL. I. c 
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throne, he granted a license to the company at " the 
Globe," which we find in " Bymer's Faedera." The 
exhibition of plays was forbidden by parliamentary 
decree, sometime before the death of Charles the 
First. As acting was prohibited, Dayenant invented 
a new species of entertainment, which in 1656 was 
exhibited at Rutland House, at the upper end of 
Aldersgate Street. The title was, as announced, 
" The Siege of Rhodes." It made a representation 
of scenes by the art of perspective, and the story 
was sung in recitative. 

It is curious to read of the way in which our 
ancestors amused themselves before the play began. 
Some brought books with them, and read; some 
played at cards : others resorted to less refined occu- 
pations, as drinking ale, — or smoking tobacco ; to 
these may be added, nuts and apples, supplied by 
male attendants, of whose clamour a satirical writer 
of the time of James the First, loudly complains, 
and Prynne, in his " Histriomastix," asserts that 
" women smoked tobacco in the playhouses, as well 
as men." 

During the reign of Elizabeth, plays were ex- 
hibited in the public theatres on Sundays, as well as 
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on the other days of the week, as is the custom still 
in France, &c. 

The license granted by Elizabeth to James Bur- 
bage (1574), shews that they were represented on 
that day, but " out of the hours of prayer," as with 
our continental neighbours even now. 

The Globe theatre (Shakspeare's) was on the 
south bank of the Thames, immediately opposite 
Friday Street, Cheapside. His other theatre (Black- 
friars) stood in Playhouse Yard, close to Apotheca- 
ries Hall. Although newspapers and other periodic 
cals did not then speedily circulate intelligence, as 
now, yet managers printed and exposed accounts 
of the pieces which they intended to exhibit ; but 
those placards did not contain the names of the 
characters or of the persons who were to perform 
them. 

The long and strange titles which are prefixed to 
the quarto copies of many plays, were either written 
by the booksellers, or transcribed from the play- 
bills of the time. They were equally calculated to 
attract the notice of the idle loungers in the then 
fiishionable promenade of " Paul's Walk," or to 
draw a crowd about some vociferous Antolycus, — 
c 2 
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who perhaps was hired by the calculatmg and plod- 
ding manager, Heminge, to raise the expectations 
of the multitude. 

The Royal Theatre was the Cockpit, where plays 
were performed by the monarch's command. We find 
from the Council books, that Queen Elizabeth paid 
" ten pounds " for having a play performed before 
her ; that is twenty nobles, or six pounds thirteen 
shillings and four-pence, as the regular and stated 
fee, and three pounds six shillings and eight-pence 
by way of extra bounty or reward. 

On the roof of the Globe, and other theatres, a 
flag was aflBixed, and displayed during the perform- 
ance (then in the middle of the day, or the fashion- 
able breakfast hour of 1844). Admission to the 
best rooms (boxes) was one shilling, which afterwards 
gradually rose to half-a-crown, without any dis- 
graceful O. P. riot, as in the nineteenth century. 
Some of the spectators were admitted to the stage. 
The critics and the wits usually sat there, on stools, 
hired for sixpence or a shilling each, according to 
situation. They (the critics and the wits) were 
usually attended by pages, who furnished them with 
Sir Walter Raleigh's last fashionable novelty, 
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" pipes and tobacco," which were smoked there, as 
well as in other parts of the house. 

The stage curtain opened in the middle, and was 
drawn backwards and forwards on an iron rod. In 
the early part of Shakspeare's career, the want of 
•scenery seems to have been supplied by the simple 
expedient of writing the names of the diflTerent 
places where the scene was supposed to be laid ; and 
which names were so disposed as to be visible to the 
audience, as, " The Boar's Head, Eastcheap," the 
« Rialto, Venice ;" " Dover CUff," &c. &c 

It is well known, that in the time of Shakspeare, 
and for many years afterwards, female characters 
were represented solely by boys or young men. 
Prynne writes thus : " Men who act women's parts 
in women's apparel, must needs be sinful — yea, 
abominable," &c. It is certain that even after the 
restoration of Charles the Second, men acted female 
parts; and the first actress who appeared on the 
English stage was Mrs. Sanderson, who performed 
lanthe in the " Siege of Rhodes," on Davenant's 
opening his new theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, in 
April, 1666. 
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Through what means has the English stage sunk 
to its present degraded state ? Has the genius which 
inspired a Shakspeare, and a Ben Jonson ; a Con- 
greve, and a Sheridan, given its last sad farewell to 
England? Is it rational to suppose so? Why 
should it be so ? 

If managers cannot find good plays, why then we 
are doomed to witness the wretched things they 
select. Now, what is the cause of " this efiect — 
defective?" Some quote the size of our theatres, 
which preclude the greater part of the audience 
from properly seeing and hearing the actors ; others 
maintain that the want of a variety of fine actors is 
the cause, and that the houses are not too large, 
and quote " the Scala " at Milan, and " the San 
Carlos " at Naples, both of which are much larger 
than either of our national theatres. A third party 
assert that the degeneracy of the stage arises from 
the depraved taste of the public, who are become 
insensible to the productions of real genius, and are 
only to be captivated by mummery and unintellec- 
tual extravagance ; glare and sound, for sound 
sense ! A fourth party impute our drama's decline 
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to a rage for music — a rage founded on mere fashion 
without any natural taste — endless are the causes 
assigned — but where is the remedy? That there 
has been no lack of poetical genius, everybody is 
aware. A long list of names might be given in 
corroboration. 

Dramatic compositions have, by the moral and 
pure-minded, ever been ranked amongst the noblest 
productions of human genius, and their exhibition 
has been countenanced by the best and wisest in all 
ages, as highly serviceable to the cause of virtue. 
A just theatrical representation is the best study of 
human nature, and with this peculiar advantage, 
that, in this instructive academy, the young specta- 
tor may securely witness, and be taught to avoid, 
the fatal effects of those passions which are his most 
dangerous enemies, and learn the manners and 
customs of the world, without experiencing its 
perils. 

We are there humanized without suffering, we 
become acquainted with the manners of nations, 
and without the trouble of severe study imbibe the 
most pleasing, as well as the most useful lessons. 
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What entertainment is so rational as that afforded 
by a well- written play, from which the mind receives 
at once improvement and delight ? 

Such were the opinions of the sages of Greece. 
The Romans adopted their sentiments, and every 
polished nation in Europe has received and encou- 
raged the dramatic art. 



MISS O'NEILL; 

NOW 

LADY WRIXON BEECHER. 



** Who hath not paused while beauty's pensive eye 
Asked from his heart, the homage of a sigh ? 
Who hath not own'd, with rapture-smitten frame. 
The power of grace— the magic of a name?" 



Beauty — ^grace — genius — ^womanly sweetness, and 
a life of unsullied purity are all combined in Lady 
Wrixon Beecher, who now adorns a private circle, 
and who, as Miss O'Neill, was once a nation's idol. 
With her we commence our volumes. 

The subject of this memoir was one of those 
fortunate beings, so seldom met with in hfe, who 
unite with talents of the very first order, unwearied 
industry, and those external advantages which are 
of themselves suflScient to excite the highest admir- 
ation, but when combined with high mental quali- 
c 5 
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fications, render their possessor at once an object 
of enthusiastic admiration and justifiable curiosity. 
She rose like a brilliant evening star, shedding its 
softened rays on the eyes which had scarcely yet 
ceased from gazing on the setting glories of the 
genius who preceded her — the great Mrs. Siddons. 

Eliza O'Neill is a native of Ireland, and the 
eldest daughter of Mr. John O'Neill, an hilarious 
worthy gentleman, who, at the time of her birth — 
was the manager of what was — not figuratively, 
but positively — "A strolling Company of Come- 
dians ;" — for he, and his corps dramatique, were 
only bounded in their wanderings — South, — by the 
Ocean at Kinsale, — and by the Giant's Causeway 
in the black North, Her mother's maiden name 
was Featherstone ; she was a very handsome and 
sensible woman; and the daughter is chiefly in- 
debted to her for the education she has received. 

Miss O'Neill, like her great predecessor, "The 
Siddons" made her first attempt as an actress, at a 
very early age, and in the building, by courtesy 
.styled a theatre, in which her father wielded the 
mimic sceptre in " The Town of Drogheda." 

The embryo tragedian first essayed her powers 
as the little son of King Edward, " The young 
Duke of York" to her father's crook-back Duke 
of Gloucester in the tragedy of " Richard the 
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Third," and such was the precocious talent which 
she evinced on that occasion, that she excited the 
unqualified admiration of all the dwellers on the 
banks of the Boyne; and the attraction of this 
juvenile prodigy, proved of no small service to 
manager CNeill's treasury, which at that time 
was in a condition the very reverse of flourishing. 

The worthy manager, O'Neill, was not exempt 
from the national weakness ; — he was proud of his 
descent ; and the O before his name denoted that 
he had great progenitors, for, as a whimsical poet 
has stated as a true test of an Irishman — 

« By Mac— or O'— 

Tou 'U always know 

True Irishmen they say ; 
For if they lack 

Both O'— and Mac 

No Irishmen are they. 

Mr. O'Neill, of the theatres rural, (not royal,) of 
Drogheda and Dundalk, was undoubtedly a true 
Milesian, as the following anecdote will prove to 
the most sceptical. A lady patroness of his theatre, 
one day in conversation, while securing a dress- 
box for his benefit night, naively asked, " Pray, Mr. 
O'Neill, had your mother a son ?" 

" A son, ma'am," repUed the manager, " Let me 
see : she had two daughters, I remember — but I 
never heard of her having a son !" 
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Mr. O'Neill was generally honored with a re- 
spectable share of patronage from the few resident 
nobility and gentry near the country towns, in which 
he performed ; but he was frequently perplexed by 
their inconsiderately bespeaking (as it is termed) 
plays requiring all the adventitious aid of scenery, 
machinery, dresses, and numbers, and which he 
had no means of commanding. Yet he was too 
professionally proud to confess the weakness of his 
theatrical resources, but always left the audience at 
liberty to find it out, and forgive and forget it. 

A lady patroness of Dundalk had commanded 
the diflScult play of " Pizarro," and a " Star " actor 
from the Dublin boards was to come down as the 
Rolla. At the rehearsal of the play, " Where is so 
and so V asked the Star ; " Oh, it will be all right 
at night," was the general reply to all such interro- 
gations. — Night came — when scarcely any thing 
was right : there were no supernumerary soldiers — 
for if O'Neill could have raised the men, he could 
not raise the dresses for them : there was but one 
Peruvian warrior to represent the numerous army 
of the renowned Inca-Ataliba ! 

Rolla had not been apprised of this ; and just as 
he was about commencing his invocation to war, 
stopped short, — but instantly, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, proceeded thus, " What ! — all slain 
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but thee ? — Come then, my brave associate, partner 
of my toils," &c., — very much to the amusement of 
such of the spectators, as had been in the habit of 
seeing the dramatic spectacle properly represented 
in London or Dublin. 

This difficulty was well got over ; but the poor 
manager was about the same time sadly shorn of 
his profits by the arrival of a new attraction in 
the place. A speculator planted himself just op- 
posite the theatre, and, in true Hibernian style, 
announced in large letters above the portal of his 
exhibition-room — 

"THE INVISIBLE GIRL" 

TO BE SEEN WITHIN! 

Admission Tinpence. 

After any such mishap, the assizes were always the 
resource to look to. Mr. O'Neill had during many 
years gone circuit with the judges. As to any 
murders he might commit on the poets, while they 
passed sentence on the criminals, his conscience 
gave him no trouble. All he wanted was to lighten 
the pockets of the lawyers of some of their fees. It 
was a sort of theatrical harvest — and O'Neill was 
an indefatigable gleaner. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes of his " Irish 
sayings and doings," which, however, lose much of 
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their point without the accompaniment of his Irish 
brogue. He had a most delicious brogue, which he 
said he'd scorn to conceal, even if concealment were 
possible. It is strange that their native patois, and 
the covering for a native's foot, should bear the same 
name — ^brogue! consequently an Irishman's pair of 
brogues consist of three, — two on his feet and one 
on his tongue ! as was wittily observed by Madame 
Vestris, in her last Dublin sojourn. 

It was in the town of Dundalk, where, as we 
have observed, the father of our heroine, posses- 
sed the lease of a theatre — so called by courtesy, 
and just before her own transplantation into the 
Belfast corps dramatique, the following anecdote 
occurred. This theatre had been very ill attended, 
and in order to draw a little more cash into his im- 
poverished treasury, he arranged with one of the 
Dublin actors, to play for a few nights in his humble 
company: — but, alas! the Dublin star was not a 
fortunate one. The play was, " The Stranger." 
Miss O'Neill, (then a mere girl,) was the Mrs. Hal- 
ler ; the rest of the characters, (with the exception of 
"The Star Stranger,") were performed by the O'Neill 
family ; — Mr. O'Neill himself enacting the part of 
the distressed old peasant, Tobias. 

Tobias makes his appearance in the first scene of 
the play, but the actor was so merged in the manager, 
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that he was thinking of Cocker, instead of Kotzebue; 
— counting the audience, instead of conning his part ; 
and a strange jumble he made of it. When at his 
entrance, "The Stranger's" servant (Francis) ad- 
dressed him, with " I'm glad to see you recovered ;" 
his response as old Tobias, was — 

"Thank you, Sir — {Oh! murder what a house!) 
— heaven and the assistance of a kind lady have 
saved me — {three hoys in the front row of the 
gallery! ) — for another year or two" — 

Francis. How old are you ? 

Tobias. {Only seven in the Pit! oh hone ! oh hone !) 

Francis. Seven? » 

Tobias. Seventy-six years, Sir — {wont pay for the 
lights and the fiddlers !) Here is the hut in which 
I was born — {only one in the dress hoxes^ and thafs 
our baker's wife !) Here is the tree which grew with 
me, and I am almost ashamed to confess it — {our 
baker's wife never pays!) but I've a dog that I love. 

Francis. A dog ! — 

Tobias. Ah, Sir, — don't smile, for — {by J-^s 
there's only — twelve tenpennies in the house altogether !) 

This was too much for the gravity of the actors, 
and away ran both the stranger and his man Francis, 
leaving the stage in full possession of the calculating 
manager, to ascertain the amount of his loss at his 
leisure. 
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Mr. Gamble, in a work called " Views of Man- 
ners and Society in the North of Ireland," and 
which he published in 1819, gives a whimsical 
picture of the affairs of " The O'Neill Family." We 
give the extract, in order that it may be a stimulus 
to exertion, and encourage the attempts of any future 
struggling genius, by shewing in how low a pecu- 
niary condition, one of the now most cherished 
favourites of fortune, was originally placed. 

*' Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act weU your part— there aU the merit lies !*' 

Gamble writes thus : — " The following morning 
I was preparing to continue my journey on foot, 
when I was prevailed on by a gentleman going the 
same road, to join him in a chaise. We had a very 
handsome one, and a stout pair of horses, out of the 
reach of caricature. My companion was a mer- 
chant of Dundalk ; Miss O'Neill, if she be not a 
native, passed much of her early life in that town. 
Her father was the manager of a little party who 
played in a brew-house there; and a hundred 
times this gentleman had seen her, when a little 
girl running about in the shoes and stockings 
which nature furnished. As she grew up, she be- 
came the heroine of this humble theatre, and played 
with great applause in tragedy, comedy and farce. 

" On one of these occasions Mr. Talbot happened 
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to be present, and was so struck with the promise 
of the young actress, that he carried her with him 
to Bel&st ; and I have reason to believe that to his 
instructions may be attributed much of her un- 
paralleled success — but this is idle; genius like 
Miss O'Neill's must sooner or later have blazed 
forth, and required little other teaching than itself. 
She was afterwards brought to Dublin as a sub- 
stitute for Miss Smith (now Mrs. Bartley), but I 
know not that she was regarded as an equivalent 
one. The destiny of actresses is oftentimes as 
unaccountable as that of the personages whom they 
represent. 

"That a young woman, brought up as Miss O'Neill 
had been, should be a little intoxicated by a change, 
sudden as the wildest shifting of the scene on which 
she moves, is not to be wondered at ; but to her 
praise be it told, she remembers the days of her 
struggles against poverty, and also those who be- 
firiended her in those days. A shopkeeper, to whom 
she and her family were indebted for various acts 
of kindness, lately fell into indigence. She sent for 
him to London, and having supported him for some 
time in her own house, gave him money to re- 
commence business. I trust, for her own sake, she 
will long preserve this compassionate heart; for. 
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should it ever be her misfortune to lose it, she will 
not be half the actress she now is." 

Thus wrote the Irish tourist in the year 1819, while 
Miss O'Neill was shining in her meridian of glory. 

More prosperous days awaited the strolling man- 
ager's fair daughter ; she was, as the tourist men- 
tions, engaged by Mr. Talbot, the lessee of the 
" northern circuit," consisting of Belfast, London- 
derry and Newry : and to Miss O'Neill's engage- 
ment, was appended the engagement of all her 
family, for like the much famed Daggerwoods of 
Dunstable, they werp all theatrical: they were 
numerically strong, though in talent (with the one 
shining exception) weak. Poor manager Talbot's 
treasury, had to supply hebdomadally, the salary of 

MISS O'NEILL, the Comet, in whose train were— 

Mrs. O'Neill her mother 

Miss P. O'Neill her sister. 

Mrs. O'Neill, jun sister-in-law. 

Mr. O'Neill her father. 

Mr. John O'Neill her eldest brother. 

Mr. Robert O'Neill second brother. 

Master Charles O'Neill., third brother. 

Alarming as this list must must have appeared to 
the treasurer, the arithmetical figure attached to 
each was not very heavy ; added to which consider- 
ation, they were all, from their very cradle, bred to 
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the boards, and could assume all characters at the 
shortest possible notice. 
Their family motto was — 

" At all — from a oeedle to an anchor," 

which the old gentleman had latinised by a hedge 
schoolmaster in Kerry ; and in his wealthier days, it 
was neatly engraved on the Cornelian stone of a 
gold seal, and was duly impressed on every cachet of 
his epistolary correspondence. 

The Belfast press spoke highly of the daily im- 
proving talent of their young protegee. Critiques 
were copied into the Dublin papers, and met the eye 
of the manager " Mr. Frederick Edward Jones," 
the patentee of the once-celebrated " Theatre Royal, 
Crow Street." A negociation was commenced, a 
liberal salary was offered her (the largest that the 
establishment had been in the habit of giving), but 
the engagement of the family was declined. Mr. 
Manager Jones, however, found that the young 
lady was — 

'^ As peremptory as he high-minded ;" 

and at last felt obliged to yield, and find places for 
a selected number of the " O'Neill attaches." They 
were made useful members of the Crow Street corps 
dramatique — and their remuneration did not shake 
the treasury. 
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It was at Dublin, under the judicious management 
of Mr. F, E. Jones, that Miss O'Neill was destined 
to attract that remarkable attention and applause, 
which accompanied her to the termination of her 
professional career. She laboured at first under the 
disadvantage of finding the principal characters in 
possession, as it is called, of old stagers, and she 
was therefore compelled for a time to fill some few 
that were &r beneath her talent; but she had no 
alternative. She had signed and sealed with the 
Dublin manager — and be it known to readers in 
general, as it then was to Miss O'Neill in particular, 
that, next to the captain of an English man-of-war, 
and the emperor of all the Russia's, the manager 
of the Dublin Theatre then was, the most arbitrary- 
being in the world. 

Chance favoured her with a lift in her profession, 
but it was a lift on horseback ! 

The celebrated equestrian troop which had pre- 
viously graced (or rather disgraced) the boards of 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, had been 
" transported to Ireland !" and were at that time 
delighting the intellectual inhabitants of the Irish 
metropolis. The house, which had been empty 
when the chef-d'oeuvre's of British dramatic art had 
been performed by a very talented company of 
actors, was now crammed to sufibcation, to hear 
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the hoofs of horses crack those boards on which 
" Falstaff had laughed, and Belvidera wept." 

To the principal actress (Miss Walstein) had been 
allotted the part of the heroine Zorilda, in the melo- 
drama of " Timour the Tartar." The lady either 
thinking that to become a heroine on horseback, 
might endanger her delicate limbs, or that it was 
beneath her dignity to shout upon saw-dust, on that 
long remembered spot, where her voice and her 
satin shoes had so often been accommodated with a 
green baize carpet, determined to have a theatrical 
indisposition, and thereby create a sympathy with 
the audience, and a botheration with the cruel 
manager; for all managers are cruel when they 
cast ladies unpleasant characters. She announced 
herself "too ill to play," and her medical ad- 
viser, vouched for the fact. In this dilemma, Mr. 
Manager Jones was compelled to substitute the 
first lady that he could press into the cavalry 
service; and this happened to be his lovely, 
and interesting importation from Belfast, "Miss 
O'NeUl." 

She was rapid in learning a part; the subject 
was all she wanted, the trashy words were of little 
consequence, she could select from the memory of 
fifty plays much better words for the purpose ; and, 
having in the gaiety of her teens, like many other 
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"wild Irish girls," mounted various bare-backed 
shelties, she considered herself as one of the eques- 
trian order : and as for fear, she only knew its name ! 

Even in a part so unworthy of her then unknown 
talent, she made a most decided " hit ;" for that is 
the proper term for such an exhibition. She rode ! 
she declaimed ! she fought ! in short, she who was 
destined to illustrate the most beautiful imaginings 
of Shakspeare, could, when professional neces- 
sity demanded the degradation, shine as "The 
Heroine of the Hyppodrome." From that moment 
the principal lady, whose theatrical indisposition had 
given Miss O'Neill that opportunity (contemptible 
as it was) of evincing her professional talent, found 
that she had a powerful rival to contend with. 

The manager now found it his interest, and we 
must do him the credit to believe, that it was also 
his inclination, to bring Miss O'Neill before the 
public in various leading characters, formerly per- 
formed by her very talented and lady-like rival; 
amongst them was Lady Teazle, in which character 
she was universally admired ; and at that period her 
Irish admirers insisted upon it that she evinced more 
talent in comedy than even in tragedy. 

" The Merchant of Venice" was now revived to 
bring out a newly imported Shylock ; and to Miss 
O'Neill was assigned the character of Portia. 
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In her earlier scenes she displayed her talent for 
the higher class of comedy to great advantage. She 
was playfiil, elegant, and impressive. Her appear- 
ance in the doctor's dress was particularly good, and 
nothing could exceed the fervency of her manner, 
and the grace of her attitude while delivering the 
celebrated speech, "The quality of mercy is not 
strained," &c. &c. Her exquisite acting in this 
character raised her to the very pinnacle of fame in 
the estimation of the Dublin critics. 

A Drama in three acts of a most effective and 
romantic kind, foimded on Sir Walter Scott's " Lady 
of the Lake," had been produced during the pre- 
vious season, at this theatre, with much success, — 
and it was revived for the purpose of testing Miss 
O'Neiirs powers in the romantic, melo-dramatic, 
and musical branches of her profession. She was 
to perform the poor frantic " Blanche of Devon." 
The piece was beautifully put upon the stage, and 
strongly cast in all its parts, and aided by some of 
the best music that Mr. T. Cooke, the then leader 
of the band, had ever either composed or selected. 
It was generally allowed to be the most effective 
and attractive Drama, that had ever been produced 
on the Dublin stage within the memory of the oldest 
patron of the Crow Street Corps Dramatique. 

Scott (and the dramatist had very nearly followed 
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the poet,) has beautifully described Fitzjames' pro- 
gress to Bochastle, when escorted by the treacherous 
Murdock through "The Trosach's Glen" — ^where 
they encounter — 

" A wasted female fonn. 
Blighted by wrath of sun and storm, 
Her brow was wreathed with gaudy broom, 
With gesture wild, she waved a plume : 
The tartan plaid she first descried, 
And shrieked 'till all the rocks replied ; 
As loud she laughed, when near they drew. 
For then the lowland garb she knew ; 
She sung ! — the voice, in better time. 
Perchance to harp or lute might chime, 
And now, though strain'd and roughened still 
Bung wildly sweet to dale and hill." 

The attitude and manner of Miss O'Neill, while 
sweetly warbling her " wood notes wild," was a fine 
subject for the pencil of the artist. Her voice, 
plaintive and pathetic in the highest degree, touched 
every nerve, thrilled every pulse, and communicated 
a strong feeling of melancholy pleasure. The effect 
was immense. 

Upon Murdock*s attempt to kill Blanche, Fitz- 
james interposes; — it was here that the genius of 
Miss O'Neill shewed itself in a true touch of nature. 

" Thanks, champion, thanks ! — 



See the grey pennons I prepare. 
To seek my true love through the 



air.» 
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. It was at this point that Miss O'Neill exhibited 
an instance of that extraordinary command of coun- 
tenance to which she owed her chief power over the 
spectators. Suddenly exchanging a smile beaming 
with heavenly gratitude for the preservation of her 
life, to a wild stare of horror and alarm, she turned 
her fade to the assassin, with her figure averted from 
him, and still continuing close to her protector, as 
she exclaimed — 

i '' I will not lend that savage groom, 

' To break his fall, one downy plume ; 
No ! — deep amidst disjointed stones. 
The wolves shall batten on his bones." 

The sudden transition drew forth the most enthu- 
siastic shouts of applause from the whole house. 

This great command of expression was one of 
Miss O'Neill's most fortunate capabilities for her 
arduous profession: very few, either actors or 
actresses, are thus blessed by nature. It was one 
of Garrick's chief excellencies. The following fact, 
but little known, is a sufficient proof of his power 
in this way, and places it in the strongest point of 
view:— 

When the celebrated picture, "The Death of 
General Wolfe," by West, was exhibited at the 
Boyal Academy — Grarrick went one morning about 
nine, wishing to avoid the annoyance of the fashion- 

VOL. I. D 
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able crowd, and to view the celebrated work at lei- 
sure and uninterrupted. Influenced by a similar 
motive, several other persons visited the rooms 
thus early ; amongst them, a young lady of great 
beauty, but whose beauty was not her sole excel- 
lence. Her remarks on other pictures displayed a 
peculiar delicacy of taste, and no trivial acquaint- 
ance with the fine arts, and those remarks, which 
were advanced with great modesty, were politely 
attended to by her companions ; and Garrick, who 
was not then recognised by the party, paid several 
just compliments to her discernment. 

The grand picture, as it was called, " The Death 
of Wolfe," drew the strongest eulogiums from all. 
The young lady was warm in her approbation, but 
seemed to think there was a want of due expression 
in the General's countenance, which she could not 
exactly define, but she thought the predominant 
expression of the face savoured too much of lan- 
guor :— this criticism appeared unsatisfactory to the 
party; Garrick, however, who had silently rumi- 
nated on her remark, viewed the painting more 
closely, and entreated an opportunity of offering an 
illustration of the lady's ideas ; observing, " a some- 
thing is certainly deficient, and that something I 
will attempt giving you an idea of." — ^Assisted by 
two of the gentlemen, he threw himself into the 
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same position, in which Wolfe was represented 
when dying, and displayed in his own face the exact 
countenance depicted by West ; he then assumed a 
sudden change of feature: — at the words "They 
run !" — " Who runs ?" — " The enemy !" the pale 
cast of death was for a moment suspended, his eye 
beamed with ineffable animation, rapture seemed to 
occupy every line and muscle of his face, and even 
in the parting agony of life, " Love of Country" 
was predominant. The young lady exclaimed rap- 
turously, " That 's it — ^that 's my meaning exactly — 
and you — Sir — you — you must be Mr. Garrick !" 

The detractors of Garrick have satirized these 
little " shewings off" under the head of vanity and 
weakness ; we own that we cannot join with his 
detractors, for we admire such traits of genius. 

At the close of the Dublin season, Miss O'Neill 
accompanied the Crow Street company in their 
usual summer's trip to Limerick and Cork, where 
her Dublin feme having preceded her, she met with 
a reception that went beyond even her most san- 
guine hopes; and she received something more 
tangible than loud applause, for on her benefit 
night at each of those ancient cities, the theatre was 
crowded from the floor to the ceiling. 

At the closing of the Cork season, having a short 
time to spare previous to the re-opening of the 
D 2 
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Dublin house, she accepted an engagement to act 
for a limited number of nights at Galway, and, 
accompanied by her favourite brother, Robert, had 
entered the mail to proceed on the journey towards 
Ennis. There were two gentlemen as fellow-pas- 
sengers ; one was a namesake, the gallant Major 
O'Neill, arrived severely wounded from the Penin- 
sula; the other an English youngster, with an 
ensign's newly obtained commission in a regiment 
of militia, which he was on his way to join : they 
might be compared to a wounded eagle, and a 
newly-fledged peacock. The conversation of the 
two officers happened to turn upon the Cork 
theatre, and the merits of the beautiful Miss 
O'Neill. "Oh!" cried the young Peacock, "I 
know Miss O'Neill very well — met her at the 
Mayoresses' dinner party last Sunday — and danced 
with her at Mr. Beamish's ball last Tuesday, — good 
dancer ! — splendid creature ! — so animated ! — says 
such good things ! — I took leave of her yesterday, 
pressed her charming fingers as I handed her into 
a post-chaise, when she set out for Galway ; — after 
I 've reported myself at head-quarters, I shall ride 
over there; — I promised her; — and her honored 
mamma desired me to pay her every attention." 

Our heroine pinched her brother's elbow, who, 
with difficulty, could refrain from laughing at the 
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young Ensign's most unblushing deviation from 
truth. It was too insignificant for notice, therefore 
they remained silent. When they stopped at Ennis 
they were ushered (the gentlemen at least) into a 
parlour, while a postchaise was preparing for Miss 
O'Neill and her brother, to pursue their journey to 
Galway. The gallant major happened to see Robert 
O'Neill's name on his portmanteau, and on enquiring 
about him, karned that their fair travelling com- 
panion, was the identical Miss O'Neill, the so much 
boasted of acquaintance of the militia hero. She 
entered the parlour just as the veteran had ad- 
dressed the poppinjay thus : — " Harkee, my young 
sir, the lady we have been travelling with is the 
very Miss O'Neill, whom you danced with at Mr, 
Beamish's, and whose charming hand you pressed 
at parting." 

The embryo soldier did not wait to hear the end 
of his companion's speech, but, in Newmarket par- 
lance, he " bolted," and was seen no more by our 
heroine. Of course, he did not " ride over and pay 
her every attention, as he had promised her mamma." 

The Dublin theatre opened in the November 
following, and the favourite of the last season was 
loudly cheered on her entr&e, duly manifesting 
marks of improving powers, and receiving the 
greatest tokens of public favour, as well as the pat- 
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ronage of the few nobflity who still lingered in the 
Irish metropolis. 

It appears that her father, the respected man- 
ager, possessed the very common weakness of 
family pride, and pointing to the great O before 
his name as a proof of his high descent was 
wont to boast of his relationship to many noble 
lords, and attribute to family affection those pre- 
sents of game, &c., which were, in fact, compli- 
ments to his talented daughter. One Saturday 
evening, in the Green Room, he was boasting of his 

old friend and distant relation Lord having 

sent him the most splendid cock-pheasant that ever 
was seen, which he had ordered Biddy, his ser- 
vant, to hang up in the safe for the morrow's dinner. 
This hint was quite enough for a pair of rogues, 
(Mr. C. Connor, and another practical joker,) they 
knew that Biddy had possession, and where the 
" splendid bird" was deposited. One of the theatri- 
cal servants accordingly received his instructions, — 
" Mr. O'Neill wanted the bird that came from Lord 
.■' and which Biddy had put in the safe for the 

morrow's dinner :" — that was enough, the bird was 
given up by Biddy, and soon in the conspirators' 
hands, and within half an hour, picked, trussed, and 
before a blazing fire at Peter Kearney's Tavern, in 
merry old Crow Street. 
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The wags, of course, invited Mr. O'Neill to the 
feast. They were soon seated at table, and taking 
off the coyer, a roast pheasant was discovered. 

" Why what's this ?" quoth O'Neill. 

" A pheasant," said Mr. Connor, " look at him, 
O'Neill ; isn't he a fine bird ?" 

" Faith, and it is a dacent looking fellow enough, 
as birds go in Dublin, but it wouldn^t make a half 
of the bird I've hanging up at home for to-morrow's 
dinner !" 

The manager was their invited guest, and they 
treated him with the greatest hospitality. They 
ate ! they drank ! they laughed ! they joked ! and 
during one of the little hours of the Sunday 
morning, they were so kindly attentive, as to see 
O'Neill safe within his own portal, and wishing 
him health, happiness, and " a good appetite for 
the splendid pheasant sent by his dear friend 

Lord ;" left him to the eclaircissement of the 

after breakfast hour. 

The old gentleman used to shake his head, (as 
though there was something in it) whenever he 
encountered Messrs. Connor and Co., but would not 
utter a word of confession : and he never afterwards 
boasted of the receipt of any present — liable to be 
roasted — ^by — that once celebrated host, ** Peter 
Kearney of Crow Street." 
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Mr. Shell's tragedy of " Adelaide, or The Emi- 
grants," was first brought out in Dublin, with the 
most enthusiastic applause; and, though it after* 
wards was produced on the Covent Garden stage, 
and considered as a failure, yet it gave Miss O'Neill 
an opportunity of evincing her strong original talent 
in the part of the heroine. So delighted was the 
author with the reception of that, his first public 
literary effort in his native land, that he dedicated 
the tragedy to her in the following eulogistic terms : 

" Madam, 

"I am indebted to your great talents for the 
success of this tragedy. 

"The part of Adelaide was written for you; 
in adapting it, I endeavoured to combine beauty, 
innocence, and feeling, as I knew that your repre- 
sentation of such a character would not be an effort 
of art, but the spontaneous effusions of nature. I 
submit it to the public with a diffidence, which the 
success of its representation has not tended to re- 
move; for I am sensible that whatever beauty it 
appeared to possess, was reflected fi*om you, the 
representative of Adelaide. 

" The lines which the author of * Zaire' has ad- 
dressed to Mademoiselle Gaussin, are as applicable 
to yourself. 
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** Ce SQnt tea yeux, cee yeux si pleins de channes^ 
Ta Yoix touchante, et tes sons enchanteurs, 
Qui du critique ont fSut tomber les armes, 
Ta seiile vue adoucit les censeurs. 
L'illasion, cette reine des coeurs, 
Marche k ta suite, inspire les alarmes, 
Le sentiment, les regrets, les douleurs, 
Et le plaisir de repandre des larmes." 

This was a dedication ! — but the orator took much 
credit to himself for the composition, especially the 
comparison between " The Gaussin" and " The 
O'Neill;" and he asked the since celebrated Mr. 
Daniel O'Connell, who was a sort of Kerry Mentor to 
the little " Tipperary Telemachus," what he thought 
of the dedication? "Think of it," cried O'Connell, 
" that you have been gathering honey at Blarney 
and have laid it on Miss O'Neill with a trowel ; for 
which she will laugh at you in her sleeve !" The 
flattering orator looked "unconvinced," and probably 
exclaimed to himself, " et tu Brute !" 

Here we find the usual " actor and actress wor- 
ship" by dramatic authors carried to a degrading and 
absurd extent. When such things are done, how 
can dramatists wonder at the supercilious treatment 
they so often experience ? 

Mr. Shiel's " Adelaide" is a domestic tragedy. 

Count St. Evremont having emigrated with his 
family from France, to avoid the horrors of the re- 

D 6 
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volution, takes up his abode in Germany, near the 
chateau of Count Lunenburg, who contrives to per- 
suade Adelaide, the daughter of St. Evremont, to 
consent to a clandestine union ; he being previously 
(unknown to Adelaide) married to another. 

After having prevailed on her to forsake her 
parents, who are distracted with the suspicion of her 
depravity, he conveys her to his palace, where he 
discloses the secret of his former marriage. 

Adelaide, overwhelmed with grief and horror, 
returns to her home, where she meets with her 
brother, who had been an exile during six years. 

Saint Evremont and his son exchange vows of 
vengeance on Lunenburg, and he at length falls by 
the sword of the latter, in the presence of Adelaide, 
who having swallowed a deadly potion, had come to 
bid a last adieu to her seducer. Such is the brief 
sketch of the story of Mr. Shell's first dramatic 
attempt. The length of the speeches had nearly 
caused the condemnation of the piece, notwith- 
standing the fine acting of Miss O'Neill in the 
heroine. 

The following verses addressed to Miss O'Neill, 
in French, appeared in an Irish paper about this 
time. We select them out of a host of companions, 
for the quaint oddity of the last line : — 
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A MADEMOISELLE O'NEILL. 

^* Vous avez reju des cieux 
Tout ce qui peut rendre aimable : 
Un Yoix incomparable, 
Et mille dons precieux. 

" Mais dans un plaisir extreme 
C'est un tourment sans egal, 
De trouver quand on vous aime, 
Tout Dublin pour son rival." 

The Dublin press teemed with the praises of her 
beauty, her talent, and though last, not least, in the 
dear love of her warm-hearted admirers, — of her 
domestic virtues, — her duty and affection as a daugh- 
ter, — her care and kindness as a sister. Yet still 
they supported her professional rival, with both 
words and deeds, and she deserved it. A brother 
actor wrote the following lines, which merit preser- 
vation : — 

" THE COMPARISON." 

" How can we Walstein and 0*NeiU compare^ 
Scanning their several merits in the player ?— 
Walstein is dignified in every scene, 
" She looks a goddess, and she moves a queen," — 
While poor O'NeiU does nothing more than human, 
A lovely, sensible, and feeling woman.-* 
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Walstein can awe and majesty impart, — 
O'Neill'B content, if she can touch the heart : 
She leaves to Walstein admiration's glare. 
And having touched the heart, she nestles there/' 

In a prose effusion, the same writer gave each 
actress a figurative appellation ; — '' Walstein,*' 
said he, "is the Eagle!— O'Neill, the Dove!— 
The flight of the eagle (Walstein) sweeping on 
the tempest, may fill the mind with images of vigor- 
ous and noble power ; but the humble flight, the 
timid and suppliant beauty of the feebler flutterer 
of the wood, (the Dove, O'Neill!) come to the 
general mind, with a fondness which is more than 
equivalent to the terrors of the beak, and the light- 
ning of the eye." 

As the various members of Miss O'Neill's family 
did her little credit by their histrionic displays, — she 
had influence enough with the Crow Street manage- 
ment to dispense with their services as much as pos- 
sible on the boards ; — but, although their services 
were to be dispensed with by the manager, they 
were not to dispense with the manager's salary. 
None of them appeared now except her brother 
Robert, who was a very gentlemanly youth, and 
remarkably like his sister. He remained on the 
Dublin stage, till the whole family made their 
transit to London, and though he did not act 
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in the English metropolis, he was his sister's 
guardian, both as to her person and her wealth, 
until he resigned that precious trust into the 
hands of an honourable husband ; and then retired 
with his parents into Wales, where he met with 
a violent death from a horse in the very prime of his 
life. Mr. Robert O'NeiU was a most amiable young 
man, and it was in the endeavour to save his mother 
from danger, that he lost his life. 

As it may be supposed, the fame of Miss O'Neill 
was not confined to Dublin; the Irish press soon 
caused it to be well known in London's theatrical 
circles, and early in 1814, proposals were made for 
her to become a member of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. But here again the extensive family 
interfered, — an incumbrance very natural, but by no 
means desirable, — and delayed her appearance in 
our modern Babylon for a time ; as the noblemen 
and gentlemen then constituting the management of 
that once brilliant temple of the muses, although 
they offered what they considered a liberal salary to 
" the young Irish actress" refused an engagement to 
her very extensive family, and she was too affec- 
tionate a daughter, and too kind a sister to accept 
an engagement in which her theatrical relatives were 
not included. If the more selfish and worldly- 
minded of her sex, call this a weakness, — at least 
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it was an amiable weakness, and it is to be wished 
she had more imitators. 

She continued her exertions at the old Crow Street 
theatre, and those exertions were yearly rewarded 
with something more tangible than empty fame, for 
on each of her benefit nights, the receipts always 
exceeded five hundred pounds. 

While the proprietors of Drury Lane lost the 
opportunity of retaining an actress whose attraction, 
combined with that of Edmund Kean, might have 
restored the drooping fortunes of theirfdevoted house, 
and prevented the accumulation of a debt, by which 
the old shareholders are, we may say, for ever 
debarred from attaining that object of their fondly 
cherished hopes, namely, " a dividend," the Covent 
Garden Managers, if not more liberal than their 
rivals of Drury Lane, were at least more fortunate. 
Mr. John Kemble in his summer progress in what 
is technically called "star engagements," visited 
Dublin, Limerick, and Cork ; at each of which cities, 
Miss O'Neill had the good fortune to act with him. 
He immediately saw the attractive talent of Miss 
O'Neill, and being one of the proprietors of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, he resolved to avail 
himself of it. 

He had read the lines of "The Comparison" 
between the " Eagle," Walstein, and the " Dove," 
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O'Neill, and admitted their applicability to the dif- 
ferent styles of acting of the two highly talented 
women. Mr. John Kemble had been bred in the 
"Eagle" school; his sister Mrs. Siddons was the 
most towering of all eagles; yet he could not be 
either deaf or blind, to the soft melody, and exquisite 
beauty of the " Dove" — O'Neill ; although we must 
confess, there was not much enthusiasm in his admi- 
ration: 'twas a plain matter-of-fact, business-like 
acknowledgment of available talent, if we may 
judge fipom a passage in his letter to his principal 
partner in the London management. He writes 
thus : — 

" There is a very pretty Irish girl here, with a small touch of the 
brogue on her tongue : she has much quiet talent, and some genius. 

" With a little expense, and some trouble, we might make her ' an 
object ' for John BuU's admiration in the juvenile tragedy. They 
call her here, ('tis in Terse, for they are all poets — all Tom Moore's 
here !) 'The Dove,' in contradistinction to her rival, a Miss Walstein, 
whom they designate as * The Eagle.' I recommend the * Dove ' to 
yon, as more likely to please John Bull, than the Irish Eagle — who 
in &ct )s merely a * Siddons ' diluted, and would only be tolerated 
when Siddons is forgotten. 

*' I have sounded the fair lady on the subject of a London engage- 
ment. She proposes to append a very long family, a whole clan of 
O'Neillf , to her engagement ; to which I have given a decided 
negative. If she accept the offered terms, I shall sign, seal, and 
ship herself and clan off from Cork direct : she is very pretty, and 
80 hi fact is her brogue ; which, by the bye, she only uses in con- 
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▼ersation ; she totally forgets it when with Shakspeare, and other 
fUnstrioos companions." 

Such was the cold, business-Kke, but very sensible 
letter of advice, written by the junior partner of the 
Covent Garden house, to his senior partner in the 
management, about a young lady, who was destined 
to touch the deep chords of feeling — to interest, 
instruct, and deUght the British nation. 

Miss O'Neill accepted Mr. John Kemble's oflPer 
of an engagement for three years, at a salary of 
fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen pounds per week. 
This was considered by Messrs. Kemble and Co. 
as a very liberal oflPer to an unknown and untried 
" Wild Irish Girl," as she was then thought on the 
English side of St. George's Channel ; for Edmund 
Kean had, on his first engagement at Drury Lane, 
but seven pounds per week, which humble salary, 
by force of talent and public favour, he increased to 
" Fifty pounds a night !" 

Miss O'Neill's departure from her native isle for 
a sojourn in the British metropolis, caused much 
regret through almost every circle in Dublin. The 
general exclamation was, " Why do we suffer our- 
selves to be robbed in this manner by the English ?" 
All were undoubtedly vexed that they should be 
deprived of what they justly termed the greatest 
ornament to their stage, a lady, too, whose private 
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character, and strict observance of all the social 
duties, had long excited universal approbation. 

The theatre on her benefit night exhibited what 
might be termed in the words of the Irish Poet, 
" A bumper at parting !" — it being her last night. 
We will give her own words, in which she expressed 
her gratitude to her liberal patrons. She said that, 
" Her humble talents, by the kind indulgence of an 
enlightened and generous people, were fostered and 
cherished. They had encouraged her efforts at im- 
provement, and stamped a value and currency 
upon them, that gave her confidence to venture 
on the boards of the much -dreaded London 
stage." 

We were present on the evening Miss O'Neill 
made her first appearance on the London boards, 
on the 6th of October, 1814, in "Juliet." She 
made a greater " hit," as the professional phrase is, 
than any actress upon the histrionic role. When 
the curtain fell, and the comedy of the "Merry Wives 
of Windsor" was announced for the next evening's 
performance, there was an universal cry for the 
repetition of " Romeo and Juliet," which in com- 
pliance with the loudly expressed wish of an audi- 
ence crowded even to the very ceiling, was ac- 
cordingly substituted. 

We were one of the. many who at that time 
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" invoked the Nine," — ^in order to give vent to our 
admiration of this lovely young creature's persona- 
tion of one of Shakspeare's most beautiful imagin- 
ings. Although the verses were published at the 
time in a theatrical print with which we were 
then connected, we trust they will not be here unac- 
ceptable to the admirers of our immortal bard, or 
his highly-gifted illustrator. 

THOUGHTS IN THE THEATRE, 
Suggested by seeing Miss O'Neill as Julibt. 

If Juliet ever did exist 

(Save in the Bard's creative brain), 
And could we pierce Time's hallowed mist, 

And bid her live again, 
Say, would she look more pure, more fair. 

Shining through love's dewy tears ; 
As bathed in maiden blushes there. 

Her mimic self appears. 

VsaoNA in her happiest hour, 

'Mid all her beauties bright. 
Could never boast a fairer flower 

In hall, in gondola, or bower 
Than She who comes to-night 

To grace awhile the mimic scene 
And paint what Juliet might have been ! 

All that the young heart dreams of love. 
Is realized in that sweet form ; 
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Those eyes, more tender than the dove, 

A hermit's breast might warm; 
And raise a chaste and holy fire 
In hearts that never felt desire I 

Flower of Italy's sunny clime, 

(Or by the poet fabled there),. 
Could he look through the waves of time. 

He'd see a living Juliet share. 
With his own sweet imagined maid 
The graces his immortal pen display'd. 

And many an ardent bosom's sigh 

Bears witness to thy magic power. 

Enchantress of the fairy hour -, 
And tears have shone in many an eye, 

That gazed on Montague's fair son^ 

And envied him the heart he'd won ! 

So much of deep reality 

laves in the poet's glowing scene. 
And is Identified by Theb, 

More than has ever been. 
That o'er thy sorrows the young heart 
Bleeds — and the tears of feeling start ! 
Fair Juliet of the modem age ! 

Pursue the path which Fame 
Points out, through Shakspeare's charmed page. 

And twine with His — thy name ! 
For 'tis the Actor's living scene 
That keeps the Poet's laurels green! 

Miss O'Neill had succeeded in her arduous 
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undertaking: — ^fame and fortune were now before 
her. Leaving her, therefore, for a while, we will 
here venture to make some comments on the 
actress's profession,*' 

It is one of more difficulty than is usually believed 
by the world in general, and young ladies in parti- 
cular. It demands so many requisites both of art 
and nature, that the greater part of those who first 
attempt the stage as adults, fail altogether, and very 
few attain that high degree of eminence which con- 
fers a lasting fame. It perhaps requires a peculiar 
sort of training from a very early period, and an 
* arena, however humble, on which to practice, sel- 
dom to be obtained but by the children or relatives 
of strolling managers. This at least seems to be a 
fair inference, from the well known circumstance of 
Mrs. Siddons, Miss O'Neill, and a long list of suc- 
cessful actresses whom we have before enumerated, 
all being the talented daughters of (with few excep- 
tions) the humblest order of strolling managers. 

But, with every opportunity which family con- 
nections can give of practice, still they must pos- 
sess certain natural requisites, without which their 
attempts can never be crowned with success. 

The first, and most material requisite is a keen 
and vigorous understanding, capable of entering 
fully into the conceptions of the poet. There must 
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be intellect to comprehend, and sensibility to feel. 
For the mind, as well as the features, must have 
that mimic flexibility which can feel ; and feeling 
can image forth the passions. 

Amongst the external qualifications are a fine 
eye, and pliant expressive features, a melodious 
full-toned voice, a form graceful by nature, and 
polished by art; to all these must be added the 
habit of acting, or art and nature will have contri- 
buted their gifts in vain ; for it is a fact, that the 
most elegant and accomplished woman, walking 
from the drawing-room to the stage, would appear 
embarrassed, awkward, perhaps absurd. 

In corroboration of this latter opinion, we will 
boldly refer to those readers who have witnessed 
the private theatrical performances, lately become 
so fashionable at the mansions of many of our noble 
families. The gait, the manner, the general deport- 
ment of the most lovely and accomplished Lady 
Mary or Lady Fanny, when placed on that strange 
arena, " the boards," become, as we have observed, 
embarrassed, awkward, perhaps absurd I Let us, 
however, hope that these observations will not deter 
any of our lovely and accomplished aristocrats, from 
continuing their indulgence in an amusement at once 
harmless, elegant, and fascinating. We beg to ob- 
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serve to them that stage ease will be obtained by- 
practice. 

Miss O'Neill possessed all the requisites which we 
have endeavoured to describe as absolutely essential 
to attain to eminence in the really difficult profession 
of the stage. This was felt and acknowledged by 
all, from the humblest and most careless of our box 
loungers, to the professional critic, who rejecting 
his usual gall, now dipped his pen in honey. Her 
success being so great, the managers, with an hon- 
ourable and most unprecedented liberality, cancelled 
her first engagement and signed another, by which 
her salary was more than doubled. 

The remainder of her career up to her bridal 
day, presents nothing but a series of unruffled good 
fortune; — ^hers was indeed a happy lot; and she 
deserved it. 

Her last performance in London at which we were 
present, was on the 13th of July, 1819, in the 
character of "Mrs. Haller." She shortly after- 
wards quitted the metropolis to fulfil various pro- 
vincial engagements. She visited Ireland once 
more on this occasion. 

" Envy will merit as its shade pursue" — and so 
found Miss O'Neill. She was not without her 
secret foes, who endeavoured from their safe con- 
cealment to dart their " impotent stings" at her fair 
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fame, but those stings proved harmless. They 
commenced their attack by comparing the powers 
of the young actress with those of Mrs. Siddons ! 
this was ridiculous: — ^they were quite distinct in 
their lines. Miss O'Neill was not calculated to 
excel in those characters which were suited to the 
powers of Mrs. Siddons. By the same rule, Mrs. 
Siddons could not then, nor for many past years, 
have acted those parts in which our heroine had 
shewn the greatest excellence, — such as Juliet, Mrs. 
Haller, and Belvidera. 

Miss O'Neill always wished to avoid acting cha- 
racters for which she felt herself unfitted from her 
youth, her manner, and her want of physical force, 
— such as Lady Macbeth — Lady Randolph — Queen 
Katharine — ^Volumnia, &c. &c., — and in such avoid- 
ance she shewed both her prudence and good taste. 
But the Belvidera of Miss O'Neill comprised, 
probably, the most perfect co-operation of youth, 
beauty, and intellect, that the stage has exhibited 
within our memory. The melting power of pathetic 
tenderness was her peculiar attribute, and it was 
this which always called forth the glowing admi- 
ration of an audience. It was to this quality of 
ardent feeling, that her chief excellence was to be 
referred. 

Whether Miss O'Neill, being at this time in her 
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native land, consulted the register of a certain bap- 
tism, and finding herself by that tell-tale record to 
be on the " shady side of thirty," began to think 
she had toiled long enough in her arduous profes- 
sion ; or, whether she had called to mind Roche- 
foncault's warning of — ^^ Il-y-a des gens qui resem- 
blent aux vaudevilles, qu'on ne chante qu'un 
certain temps," certain it is she now resolved to 
marry. She had, in her short career, made a 
respectable fortune, by which she was able to 
gratify the fondest wish of her grateful heart. She 
could give an independence to her now aged 
parents, as well as by her interest and occasional 
assistance provide professions for her various bro- 
thers ; the eldest of whom, Mr. John O'Neill, had 
previously received a colonial military appointment, 
and perished on his outward voyage to Canada. 
Her second brother, Mr. Robert O'Neill, became a 
pupil of the then celebrated surgeon, Mr. Wilson, 
and met, as we have before stated, by accident, an 
untimely death; and the youngest, Mr. Charles 
O'Neill, was provided with a commission in the 
army, in which he has since done good service. He 
was major of the unfortunate forty-fourth, which, as 
a regiment, was annihilated in the dreadful retreat . 
from Cabul ; but Charles O'Neill was at that time 
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on sick leave in England, and therefore escaped 
the unhappy fate of his brethren in arms. 

Our present heroine's is not a very eventful life. 
She never met with a reverse during the whole of 
her career! Fortune seemed to smile on all she 
did ; and the kindness of her heart, and the purity 
of her conduct, merited those smiles. Bom in 
adversity, she never felt its pangs — ^by contrast ; 
she glided gently down the stream, never carrying 
too full a sail (extravagance), or too slight a freight- 
age, (she had her numerous family !) till she arrived 
at the wished for port, when wealth, honours, and 
every domestic comfort awaited her. She bestowed 
her hand, ('twas a hand, with a heart in it !) on one 
of the most amiable and accomplished gentlemen 
that her own dear native land could boast, and 
settled down into all the luxurious elegances and 
comforts of domestic life, upon his splendid estate 
in the county of Cork. He had known her from 
her girlhood, upwards — ^had admired the little bud- 
ding rose — and then worshipped the ftill blown 
flower. 

We find the ceremony of Miss O'Neill's marriage, 
thus recorded in a local journal: — "Miss Eliza 
O'Neill was married, December 18th, 1819, to 
William Wrixon Beecher, Esquire, M.P. for Mal- 
low, and one of the most celebrated and accom- 

VOL. I. £ 
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plished of our theatrical amateurs. The ceremony 
was performed at Kilfane Church, by the Dean of 
Ossory. The whole of Miss O'Neill's fortune has 
been settled on her family. Her loss to the public 
is much regretted." 

She has had a numerous family, most of whom 
are living ; the males, to inherit their father's man- 
liness ; the girls, their mother's beauty. 

On the death of his uncle, Mr. Beecher succeeded 
to a very ancient baronetcy ; consequently, the once 
celebrated Miss O'Neill, is now Lady Wrixon 
Beecher. 



MRS. EGERTON. 



Of lofty brow, of stern commanding mien, 
In all the drama's majesty she's seen ; 
No woman's weakness trembles in her eye, 
No softer passion prompts the love drawn sigh ; 
' In all the pride of dignity and power. 
She moves the sovereign of the mimic hour. 



Mrs. Egerton is one among the very small number 
of our clever actresses who have not been of theatri- 
cal parentage. She is the daughter of a clergyman 
of Devonshire, the Rev. Peter Fisher, rector of 
Little Torrington, and was born in the year 1785. 
She had received an education suited to her station 
in society, and her connections were most respect- 
able. One of her brothers was a captain in the 
navy; another an adjutant in one of the western 
regiments of militia. 

The Rev. Mr. Fisher died in the summer of 1803, 
leaving his daughter very slenderly provided for. 
£ 2 
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Thus situated, she turned her attention to some pro- 
fessional pursuit, and selected the stage. 

Where Miss Fisher imbibed her dramatic inclina- 
tion, we have never learned. Probably she had a 
consciousness of the requisite talents for success. It 
was highly to her credit that she sought the means 
of honourable independence, and there are but few 
roads open to women of education and refinement. 
Those who have no genius for any of the fine arts, 
adopt, in general, the over-crowded profession of 
" a governess." A very strong bias is requisite to 
induce the adoption of a theatrical life, by one pre- 
viously unconnected with it by relationship to actors. 
Miss Fisher made her first appearance on the Bath 
boards, strongly supported by a host of friends, in 
the December of 1803, as Emma, in the comedy of 
"The Marriage Promise," and by her successful per- 
formance, she obtained a regular engagement in that 
theatre. 

The secession of Mrs. Edwin in 1804, with various 
other actresses of inferior standing, gave Miss Fisher 
an extensive opportunity of displaying her abilities, 
and she appeared in a wide range of characters in 
every department of the drama. In tragedy, comedy, 
&rce and pantomime, she continued to earn increas- 
ing honours. 

She was obliged to give place to Miss Smith (since 
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Mrs. Bartley), and play second rate characters, on 
that lady's arrival ; Miss Smith being an actress of 
established repute, and Miss Fisher then but a mere 
novice in the profession. Miss Smith, however, 
made but a short stay in Bath, and when she quitted 
that city to try her talent on the Covent Garden 
stage in 1805, Miss Fisher took all the leading 
parts. 

At this period, Mr. Egerton and our heroine, were 
cast to play the love parts together almost nightly ; 
the result was, as might be expected. They played 
in jest, 'till it came to be downright earnest. Miss 
Fisher sighed and looked foolish, — Mr. Egerton 
felt a flame beyond what the stage lamps produced, 
lighting up his bosom ! 

Those who remember the corpulent and sedate 
Mr. Egerton, so long the performer of "cruel 
uncles," and " flinty hearted fathers," on the Covent 
Garden boards, will scarcely believe that he was 
once " the gallant gay Lothario." And as it is the 
propensity of the fair sex to run after the very man 
they are told they should avoid. Miss Fisher, with 
that amiable contrariety of her sex, put all her 
feminine artillery into active service, to secure the 
then gay rover Mr. Daniel Egerton, principal actor at 
the Theatre Royal, Bath. Cupid was propitious ; 
of this there can be no doubt, for about the summer 
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of 1810 we find Mrs. Egerton acting at Birmingham, 
under the management of Mr. Maeready, the father 
of the present tragedian. 

Here Mrs. Egerton increased her fame very 
largely by her judicious representation of Lady Ran- 
dolph, Margaret of Anjou, and various others of the 
Siddonian cast of characters. Her Birmingham 
success is supposed to have led to her London en- 
gagement, where she appeared as Juliet ; this was 
in February, 1811. The choice of character was 
particularly unfortunate, yet her performance was 
received with unmingled approbation. 

Mrs. Egerton was more than once obliged to 
endure the ordeal of yielding the place to which she 
had attained of playing first parts ; and seeing others, 
younger in the profession, rise above her ; yet she 
had the wisdom and good taste, to prefer the com- 
forts of a secondary engagement at Covent Garden 
to the precarious "starring" at the provincial 
theatres. The secession of Mrs. Siddons threw into 
Mrs. Egerton's possession, a few parts of conse- 
quence, but the successive appearance of Mrs. 
M'Gibbon, Mrs. Faucit, and lastly, the all-attractive 
Miss O'Neill, &c., Sec, quite removed her hopes of 
ever being the leading actress of Covent Garden 
theatre. 

She, however, obtained much credit by her admi- 
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rable performance of Ravina, in the melo-drama of 
** the Miller and his men ;" but from that period 
she was seldom heard of, until " Guy Mannering" 
was produced at Covent Garden. 

The Green Room disagreeables on this occasion 
will long be remembered. 

Mr. John Emery, the celebrated actor of rustic 
characters, refused to put on petticoats as the re- 
presentative of Meg Merrilies. Mrs, Powell was 
then requested to perform the Old Gipsy Woman, 
but peremptorily refused it, and Mrs. Egerton, as a 
dernier resort^ was applied to. How she played the 
part we need not here say ; but it must have been 
gratifying to her feelings as an actress, that in 
addition to the eulogies of the press in general, the 
lamented Princess Charlotte of Wales gave her 
meed of approbation, and even repeated passages in 
which she had been particularly delighted by Mrs. 
Egerton's delineation of the character of the poor 
" Witch of Demcleugh." 

The burst of feeling with which Mrs. Egerton, as 
the dying Gipsy, gave the passage — 

" If ever the dead come back among the living 
I'll be seen on many a night in the bonny woods of 
Ellangowan, when these old crazy bones are mould- 
ering in the grave," none who heard can ever 
forget. 
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After this she appeared before the public in 
another of Walter Scott's wild delineations of cha- 
racter — Helen Macgregor — and yet, strange to say, 
after her admirable performance of two such parts, 
the manager resigned her services on a trifling dif- 
ference with respect to salary ; another lady under- 
taking " to do the business " at half-price ! 

Mrs. Egerton, having to change her theatrical 
quarters, appeared at the Surrey Theatre as Madge 
Wildfire in " The Heart of Midlothian," a piece 
which we may fairly state, is one of the best 
adaptations from a novel that we have ever wit- 
nessed. Mrs. Egerton's performance at the Surrey 
Theatre, proved a source of great profit to the im- 
provident Mr. Thomas Dibdin, the then director of 
that establishment. 

In the summer of 1820, when Drury Lane opened 
with a company that the Olympic might have been 
ashamed of, for the purpose of letting Mr. Kean 
repeat characters, that he had played until they 
ceased to attract, Mrs. Egerton was prevailed on to 
join. In the necessitous state of the company, she 
went on the stage for any, or all characters. She 
even quitted the tragedy, and acted comedy with 
considerable effect. Amongst her varied range of 
parts, she played Jane De Montford in Miss Joanna 
Bailie's tragedy of " De Montford," when tha,t piece 
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was revived for Kean to personate the morbid- 
minded hero. 

In the year 1821, Mr. Egerton became the mana- 
ger of the Sadlers Wells Theatre, and thither his wife 
went with him. She performed Joan of Arc ; and 
although the Drama was a miserable production, 
yet her performance exhibited first-rate talent in 
melo-drama. 

Mr. Egerton, spurred on by some trifling profit 
at Sadlers Wells, in a summer season, was induced 
to become a lessee of the Oljnnpic Theatre. Here 
Mrs. Egerton's talent in melo-drama met with most 
unreserved applause ; but the speculation was a 
losing one, and Mr. Egerton very wisely gave it 
up, and for a time confined himself to his Covent 
Garden engagement. But whether from his own 
inclination, or whether he was urged on by Mrs., 
Egerton, he re-commenced management, taking his 
friend Mr. Abbot, of Covent Garden Theatre, as 
partner in the then Cobourg, now Victoria Theatre. 
Their speculation failed : and Mrs. Egerton was left 
a widow soon after. 

Mrs. Egerton was an actress of some genius (we 
say was — for she has retired from the profession, 
residing in a pretty suburban Cottage Om^, and 
living upon a hard-won annuity, with all the 
comforts, and many of the luxuries of life at her 
E 6 
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command). She made two or three characters her 
own. She was a first-rate melo-dramatic actress, 
and a second-rate general actress. 

She was an excellent speaker ; but her tones were 
less calculated for sentiment than passion. She 
delighted more in rousing, than soothing the soul : 
her grief was not the grief of the " Minerva press 
library heroines." She sketched bold subjects at 
once — miniatures of the mind were not for her. 

There was a romance about some of her assump- 
tions, that we in vain look for elsewhere ; and we 
cannot call to mind any one actress (except Miss 
Walstein, formerly of the Dublin Stage) who has 
any share of this sort of power. 

It was a very pitiful economy that drove Mrs. 
Egerton from Covent Garden — it was quite un- 
, worthy of the soi-disant " most liberal establishment 
in London;" but as that establishment is now 
dead — as to theatrical purposes — we will spare its 
memory reproaches here. 



MRS. GIBBS, 

NOW 

MRS. COLMAN. 



She is fair - 



For Time hath laid his hand so gently on her. 
As he too had been aw'd." 



It is not always an easy task for a biographer to 
trace the origin of an actress, who has been nearly 
half a century before the public ; and in the par- 
ticular case of the lady now under consideration, 
we have been rather feebly furnished with infor- 
mation, as to her progenitors. 

It is generally understood, that the father of 
Mrs. Gibbs was a person connected with some of 
our provincial theatree.^ His name is stated to 
have been Logan, and that he was a native of 
Erin's green isle. Her birth is also stated to have 
taken place in the year 1770, which date we have 
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reason, from certain theatrical memoranda fiir- 
nished to us, to think correct. The celebrated Mr. 
John Palmer was her godfather, it is said, and 
introduced her to the stage. 

Miss Logan commenced her theatrical career in 
London at the early age of thirteen ; for we find 
that in 1783 she played Sally in a drama, called 
" Man and Wife," at the Haymarket Theatre. It 
is rather a singular circumstance, that on the same 
night, the gentleman who in after life became her 
husband, and who was then a minor — Mr. George 
Colman — brought out his first dramatic production, 
caUed " Two to One." 

Miss Logan remained at the Haymarket but one 
season, for she is next to be found under the appel- 
lation of " Mrs. Gibbs," at the Royalty Theatre in 
the far east of our great metropolis. This was in 
June, 1787. Probably she had meantime visited 
the provinces, and had married; but to ascertain 
who Mr. Gibbs was, has baffled all the Paul Prys 
of the theatrical world for more than half a century. 
She had a son, a very gallant youth, who rose to 
some distinguished rank in the army, by his own 
merits, and the patronage of a Royal Duke, whose 
word was potential in that department of the public 
service, and who was a known admirer of the 
young gentleman's accomplished and beautiful 
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aunt. At the Royalty Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. John Palmer, we find our heroine 
advertised to perform Miss Biddy in the farce of 
" Miss in her Teens." 

By the secession of the more experienced ac- 
tresses, Mrs. Gibbs came into the possession of a 
very considerable cast of characters. In a drama 
called " Thomas and Susan " (which, by-the-bye, 
was stolen from O'Keefe's " Poor Soldier "), she 
played the part of Kathleen. She also personated 
most of the leading parts in those pantomimes 
which were performed at that theatre, after the in- 
troduction of the regular speaking dramas. 

As Mr. Palmer was her godfather, she espoused 
his cause heartily, and by that means incurred the 
resentment of the managers of the patent theatres, 
as a most outrageous rebel. On her benefit-night 
she spoke a Prologue, in which she enlarged on the 
injustice of the patent monopoly, and the hardships 
of those actors connected with that remote esta- 
blishment to which she belonged. She began with, 

** Behold the comic muse^ a dire events 
Lost to this stage by Act of Parliament : 
Then wonder not, good folks, nor think it strange^ 
That I, long tongue-tied, hazard now a change." 

She at another time came on the stage up a trap, 
and personated the Comic Muse, and imitated Del- 
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pini, (who was one of the many performers that 
were imprisoned as rogues and vagabonds,) and put 
herself in a boxing attitude opposite to the Tragic 
Muse, with some lines alluding to Mrs. Jordan's 
boxing at Drury Lane, in the character of " The 
Romp." Mrs. Gibbs, it seems, was at this time 
considered as "the Whitechapel Jordan." The 
lines were : — 

** If me you choose, kind sirs, for cara sposa, 
I'll instant tip my sister — a Mendoza ; 
The comic muse, with fists, can make dispatch, 
A very Jordan, at a boxing match.'' 

There were other allusions in this address that 
were rather too gross to put into female lips, but on 
the whole it tends to prove the very favourable 
terms on which the lady stood with her auditors. 

It is well known that the managers of the Patent 
theatres took a desperate aversion to all persons 
who had joined " Palmer's corps ;" and although 
they recalled several, for convenience sake, they 
abstained from everything in the shape of kindness, 
to any one who had dared to travel east of Aldgate. 
The senior Colman, whose conduct had been parti- 
cularly called in question by Mr. John Palmer in 
his address to the town, was most inveterate against 
all aiders and abettors of "the rebel Palmer!" 
Mrs. Gibbs having been the active instrument by 
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which many satirical allusions and pointed invec- 
tives were conveyed to the public ear, was a marked 
person, and of course the Haymarket doors were 
closed against her ; but within two years from this 
period, the elder Colman became unfitted in mind 
for business, and the Haymarket arrangement came 
into possession of his son, "George Colman the 
Younger," (as he curiously denominated himself till 
threescore and ten winters had blanched his locks.) 
This younger George had seen and admired the 
lively talent of our heroine, and accordingly, forgot 
her rebellion against the royal boards, and placed 
her in the list of the Haymarket company. 

A few years after this, we find Mrs. Gibbs in the 
Drury Lane list of comic actresses, but she soon 
went over to the rival house, where, and at the 
Haymarket in the summer, she remained during the 
rest of her life. 

Mrs. Gibbs was one of those performers, whose 
talents, though known, were not appreciated ; and 
though frequently before the public, was little 
thought of by it. Seldom spoken of, yet, when her 
name did occur, she was acknowledged to be one of 
the best actresses of her day. She had genius, 
talent, and industry, to recommend her ; yet, with 
all these qualifications — without certain interest, 
which gave her opportunities, she would in all 
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probability, never have become a favourite comic 
actress at any of the three principal theatres. 

Next to Mrs. Jordan, perhaps, Mrs. Gibbs was 
the best actress in broad comedy — at least she was 
equal in that line to Mrs. Davison or Miss Fanny 
Kelly. Her figure and face contained more viva- 
city, and her voice had more of the fullness and 
jollity of the humour of humble life, than either of 
those two ladies. 

Mrs. Gibbs was one of the best laughers on the 
stage ; a qualification, and one of the utmost im- 
portance for a comic actress, when judiciously used. 
This was one of the points by which Mrs. Jordan 
produced her effects. A good and judicious laugher 
may lead her audience where she pleases — ^but it 
must be under the direction of good taste. We 
have an exquisite laugher now on the stage (Mrs. 
Nisbett), whose musical voice falls like the ringing 
of a silver bell upon the ear. 

Mrs. Gibbs was professionally fortunate in mana- 
gerial patronage. Mr. George Colman's attach- 
ment to the lady was well known. There was no 
disguise attempted ; but there was a legal obstacle 
to their union. The instant, however, that the ob- 
stacle was removed, their marriage took place, and 
Mrs. Gibbs is now the much esteemed widow of 
** George Colman the younger." 
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The obstacle which had during so many years 
prevented their legal union, was this : — Mr. George 
Colman, in 1784, ran away with a Miss Morris, 
sister to the late proprietor of the Hay market 
Theatre. They made their appearance before the 
Gretna Green blacksmith, after a very rapid jour- 
ney. The erudite translator of Terence was highly in- 
dignant at his son's folly ; but the marriage was soon 
afterwards rendered complete according to English 
etiquette. As Friar Lawrence observes, however, 
" Violent beginnings have violent ends" — and run- 
away matches too often prove it. Perhaps Mrs. 
Malaprop's rule, that it's " best to begin with a 
little aversion," is the right one. At all events this 
runaway match ended with not a little. 

Mr. George Colman, not only as manager of the 
Haymarket theatre during thirty years, but as one of 
our most popular comic writers, had the power as well 
as inclination to promote the professional interests 
of Mrs. Gibbs with that many-headed monster, the 
public, and he did it eflFectually in writing parts for 
her which exactly suited her style, either as the 
broad farce, or the pathetic of humble life ; for in- 
stance, Mary Thornberry, in " John Bull," Cicely 
Homespun, in the " Heir at Law," Annette, in 
" Blue Devils." 

We must in justice, as well as from inclination. 
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here state, that Mrs. Gibbs was always esteemed by 
those who knew her, as a woman of most amiable 
and endearing manners ; and her conduct has 
always been marked by that propriety which would 
have done honour to any station. She was always 
considered by the critics in such matters, as a very 
lovely woman, and even now, when on the wintry 
side of " threescore and ten" she might very well 
pass, in the eye of a stranger, as her youngest 
daughter ! She has within these few years, retired 
from the toil and bustle of theatrical life, and is 
quietly domiciled at Brighton, where she enjoys ex- 
cellent health and cheerful spirits, with all the com- 
forts, and most of the luxuries, which her age and 
habits require; for, notwithstanding Mr. George 
Colman's known recklessness in pecuniary matters, 
his widow has had the prudent foresight to secure 
an independent income for herself in life's decline. 



MRS. HARLOWE. 



Her's was the youth of jollity and Joy, 
Nor is her age an age of grief or sorrow ; 
For she so husbanded her happiness 
That memory furnishes few thorns to her. 



As a gay young widow, this lady saw a great deal 
of theatrical service in many a hard campaign in the 
provinces before she had the good fortune to make 
her appearance on a metropolitan stage, and please 
that many-headed hydra, " the London public." 
Through the interest of Mr. Waldron, the well- 
known and respected prompter of Drury Lane, (and 
to whom she was subsequently united, although 
from some unexplained cause she retained in play- 
bill records the name by which she had become 
known to fame,) Mrs. Harlowe obtained an engage- 
ment at the Sadlers Wells theatre, and for this 
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establishment her abilities were excellently calcu- 
lated. She was then a tolerable actress and singer ; 
gifted with a neat figure in the dress of either sex, 
and possessed of a flow of animal spirits and much 
humour. She at once became a sort of constellation 
at that place of amusement in our northern suburb. 
In recitative pieces, in pantomimes, and in all the 
motley mixture of the then entertainment, as by law 
allowed, she gave the greatest satisfaction to the 
audiences flocking to " The Wells," as this theatre 
was then in cockney phraseology^denominated, from 
Pentonville, Islington, and all the neighbourhood 
adjacent to the New River. She soon acquired, 
both as an actress and' a singer, such a degree of 
reputation as to induce the manager of a patent 
house to enrol her among the members of a regular 
*' royal corps dramatique,'^ Mrs. Harlowe made her 
dehut at Covent Garden about 1790. 

She wisely did not attempt the first walk in 
comedy, knowing her incapability for the under- 
taking, but contented herself with second and third 
rate cast of characters ; and as she was, as has been 
obsei'ved, a neat figure in male attire, had much 
vivacity, could sing a little, and was generally au 
fait in stage business, she met with much appro- 
bation from the drama patronising public. As the 
successor of the once celebrated Mrs. Sparks, (who. 
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during an extended period, was the personator of 
the aged spinsters and vulgar old wives of the 
Drury Lane stage) Mrs. Harlowe has always met 
with her meed of applause from the audience, and a 
liberal salary from the managers. She had a nume- 
rous family, some of whom embraced the theatrical 
profession with moderate success. 

In the summer of her life she garnered for its 
winter. She has lately retired into private life to 
enjoy its evening, surrounded by all its comforts, — 
the well-earned reward of her own exertions. To 
those of our readers who remember her acting of the 
Miss Mac Tab, and the Old Lady Lambert, to Mr. 
Liston's Maw-worm, it may be gratifying to read 
that, at the good old age of seventy-five, she is in 
the enjoyment of health and activity of limb, with a 
flow of spirits which would be a blessing to many a 
lady of thirty. 



MISS BRUNTON, 

NOW 

COUNTESS OF CRAVEN. 



' Soft was her cheek— and beautiftil ;— the hue 

Of the young rose-bud lightly rested there ; 
While many a wandering vein of deepest blue 

Stray'd o'er her brow of purest marble ; where 
No trace of stormy passion ere was seen, — 

No withering marks, stamp'd by the hand of care ; 
Nought, that the loveliest form might ill beseem, 

Of blight or blemish dwelt, within a shrine so fair !" 



Miss Louisa Brunton presents another instance of 
beauty and talent, coupled with modesty of demea- 
nour, and purity of character, worthily elevated 
from the stage to the peerage. 

This accomplished lady, like so many of our cele- 
brated actresses, was the daughter of a manager of 
" a strolling company of comedians," and nearly the 
whole of her family and connexions, father, mother, 
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sister, brother, nephews, and nieces, were, or are of 
the theatrical profession, and all clever in the varioas 
walks of the drama to which they severally attached 
themselves. Miss Louisa Brunton was the sixth 
daughter of a family of six daughters and two sons. 
Mr. Brunton was the well known manager of all 
the theatres comprising the Norwich Circuit ; namely, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Ipswich, Bury St. Edmunds, 
and Colchester. He had been a performer on the 
Covent Garden boards, as early as the year 1774, as 
we discover by reference to those generally veraci- 
ous chronicles, the play-bills, which, fortunately for 
dramatic biographers, it is the taste of certain " col- 
lectors," curious in such matters, to preserve. 

Mr. Brunton had ambition — ^he had read Caesar's 
exclamation of " First in a village rather than second 
in Rome !" As he felt himself something less than 
second on the London boards, he resolved to be first 
on those of Norwich, and to attain that point of 
Caesarian ambition, he became the lessee of the 
circuit, embracing rather an extensive range, through 
what was anciently denominated " the East Angles;" 
namely, Norfolk, SuflFolk, and Essex. Such was the 
forced activity of this ambulating corps dramatiquey 
that the bane of wealth and indolence, — gout, was 
unknown to all, even to the manager himself. 

Our heroine, the youngest of Mr. Brunton's six 
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daughters, was bom in February, 1785, and when 
arrived at early womanhood, attempted the paternal 
profession, with most promising success. Her great 
beauty might have disarmed criticism, had her 
acting been even full of faults. The spectator would 
have been inclined "to look in her face," and forget 
them all, but her talents as an actress were such as 
to ensure success* 

We hear of no struggles or adverse events in the 
career of Mr. Brunton. His life may well be sup- 
posed to have run smoothly when the following cir- 
cumstance is recorded as one of his annoyances. He 
had engaged an Irish performer of whom he enter- 
tained good hopes as an addition to his company ; 
and the new acquisition had but just settled himself 
with his lady-wife, in snug apartments, with all 
English comforts about him, when to the scandal of 
the quiet town another lady appeared, and put in 
a notice, in the shape of a marriage certificate, of a 
prior claim to this Irish Don Juan. 

A magisterial investigation took place : a remand 
was the consequence, or order to obtain further 
proof of his hymeneal delinquency ; when, on his 
next appearance at the bar, it was proved that in 
England, Ireland and Scotland, according to their 
several religious tenets of protestant, catholic, and 
calvinist, he had married no less than "sir wives T 
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-*-aad who at that time were all living, not how- 
ever to bless this gay deceiver. The magistrate- 
good honest man ! — turned to the unblushing and 
only, too successful performer, and asked, " What 
could induce him to act so like a hardened villain V 

" Ah !" replied our Lothario, with a strong dash 
of his native brogue, and a humour which never 
deserts an Irishman at any pinch, " there was no 
villany at all in it ; it was only a little speculation ; 
I wanted a good wife — I have been trying these 
five years — and by my soul, I have'nt succeeded yet 
to my satisfaction." 

This was quite hopeless. Mr. Brunton's highly 
respectable company withdrew its countenance from 
its unworthy brother. As to the gentleman himself 
he had only one more trial in Europe, and that was 
before a judge and jury, who sent him to speculate 
in New South Wales. There he afterwards became 
a favourite singer, and died theatrical manager at 
Sydney ; that was the last news that Mr. Brunton 
heard of his old annoyancca 

The following anecdote goes to prove that Mr. 
Brunton possessed a peculiar kind of humour, — at 
all events a taste for a practical joke. In this 
instance it partook of the serio-comic, or melo- 
dramatic. He had formed an acquaintance with an 
old gentleman residing near one of his summer 

VOL. I. F 
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"scenes of action," who was an amateur horti- 
culturist, and was proud of his fruit, and liberal 
of it withal to the manager's family. He had long 
been subject to the nocturnal visitations of orchard 
robbers, and wishing to preserve his property, ob- 
tained a man-trap, and posted due notice of that 
event. Yet still the cunning thieves continued their 
depredations, without falling into the iron jaws of 
the gaping enemy. The old gentleman in his per- 
plexity consulted the theatrical manager. Now it 
happened that a poor fellow, one of the attendants 
on the theatre, had by a fall broken his leg, and 
amputation at the county hospital took place. By 
means of a little bribery, at Mr. Brunton's sug- 
gestion, the loan of the severed limb was obtained 
secretly, and late one evening deposited within the 
teeth of the trap ; and in the morning in the pre- 
sence of certain gossips, removed therefrom and 
placed in the hands of the town cryer, who, being 
well paid, and instructed in his part, took his ex- 
tensive round of service,, his bell in one hand, and 
carrying the leg in a box under his other arm, and 
with stentorian lungs, good emphasis, and some 
discretion, he gave the following notice, after the 
usual Oh yes ! — Oh yes ! 

" The owner of the leg left last night in Mr. 
John Brown's man-trap, may have the same re- 
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tamed, on application to the cryer, to whose charge 
it has been confided." 

Such was the horror of the announcement and 
the general belief of the fact, that Mr. John Brown's 
fruit trees remained unplundered for the fixture; 
and Mr. Brunton received many thanks for his 
highly successfiil contrivance. It is to be hoped 
he also received many a fine basket of fruit. 

Miss Louisa Brunton possessed the inestimable 
advantage of a happy home. To a beautifiil young 
woman, surrounded by the perils of a professional 
life, such a blessing is beyond price. Family ties 
and afiections form a shield against temptation, and 
cheerful domestic pleasures supply the place of 
hurtfiil excitement. Perhaps there never was a 
more united, afiectionate and amiable family than 
that of the Bruntons ; and when a family is united 
in the bonds of afiection, such a household has 
resources in itself to which a divided one is a 
stranger. 

A very short period of preliminary practice in the 
provinces, was requisite to convince Mr. Brunton 
that his daughter possessed talent, which aided by 
her youth and exquisite beauty, might lead to fame 
and fortune, if taken at the flood ; and the success 
of that most excellent actress (Mrs. Merry), her 
eldest sister, had, as it were, pave the way for her 
F 2 
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preferment to the London boards. Her father made 
an exceDent arrangement with Mr. Harris, the pro- 
prietor of Covent Garden, and Miss Louisa Brunton 
made her first appearance on the London boards on 
the 6th of October, 1803, being then in her eigh- 
teenth year. 

The part judiciously selected for her debut was 
" Lady Townly," in the admirable old comedy of 
"The Provoked Husband," which she supported 
with a degree of vivacity and elegance, assisted by 
the most exquisite grace of person, and beauty of 
countenance, that aflForded the highest promise of 
future excellence. From the time of the retirement 
of the all-celebrated Miss Farren, (the Countess of 
Derby) in 1796, no actress in genteel comedy had 
so much pleased the town. 

Her next character was " Beatrice" in " Much 
ado about Nothing," in which she at once confirmed 
the high opinion, which the general play-going 
public had formed of her. Her exceeding beauty 
now became the theme of every tongue, and delight 
of every eye. It was now that the full advantage of 
her education and domestic ties were brought to 
bear. From all the dangers that must surround so 
charming a creature placed in such circumstances 
she was secured by native purity, by early training, 
by constant care and afiection; and the tempter 
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" poverty" she knew only by name. She had been 
taught to believe, that the conduct of a woman 
might degrade the profession of an actress; but 
that the profession of an actress could not, by any 
possibility, degrade the woman ; and up to the very 
moment of her quitting the stage she always acted 
on that belief. 

She had many offers of marriage, as might be ex- 
pected from her extreme beauty and acknowledged 
virtue ; but seemed slow to choose. At length the 
Earl of Craven proposed, and was referred to her 
father. On the parent's part there could be no ob- 
jection to an alliance at once wealthy, honourable, 
and noble. The Earl was a man well calculated 
to win the affections of any woman. He was ac- 
cepted, and the marriage took place. 

Lord Craven had seen enough of the gay world 
during his early manhood, and settled down into a 
tender and domestic husband ; indeed he could have 
no excuse to be otherwise ; for Lady Craven possessed 
all those requisites and attractions for domestic 
happiness, which the pleasures and the gaieties of 
the world can never give : 

<' What is the world to them, 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all? 
Who in each other clasp whatever fair 
High &nc7 forms and lavish hearts can wish ! 
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Something than beanty dearer^ should they look^ 
Or on the mind, or mind-illumined &ce; 
Troth, goodness, honour, harmony, and love. 
The richest bounty of indulgent Heaven.'^ 

In person Miss Louisa Brunton was tall and 
commanding, and of the most perfect symmetry ; 
and her face the perfection of sweetness and ex** 
pression. 

'< More lovely than a vision brought, 
From out the fairy realms of thought ; 
Serene and silent, with a grace 
Divinely breathed o'er form and fiuse. 
In full array of love and light, 
That dazzled man's adoring sight ; 
By soul and sense to be revered— 
Fair Brunton — ^to the world appeared !" 

The pleasure which her friends felt at her being 
raised from the boards of a theatre to the rank of a 
peeress, by her marriage with the accomplished 
" Earl of Craven,*' was exceeded by the regret with 
which the public relinquished to him, its most 
charming actress. 

She is still living, an honour to the rank which 
her talent, her beauty, and beyond them both, her 
virtue ennobles ! for the coronet does not give, but 
receives lustre when placed on such a brow as that 
of the " Countess op Craven V* 
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Edwin of erery grace possestt. 
First taught her heart to prove 

The gentlest passion of the breast. 
To feel the power of love. 



This lady, whose maiden name was Hichards, was 
introduced to the stage at the early age of six, to see 
if she could draw a few extra half-crowns for her 
honored mamma's benefit, who, with her father, Mr. 
Richards, was at that time engaged at the Theatre 
Royal, Crow Street, Dublin. 

We find, in our researches among Mrs. Edwin's 
biographers, that some of them state, " that Miss 
Richards played the part of the Romp (the character 
she came out in) in a most able manner." We are 
rather sceptical of a child of sixyears old playing a part 
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in "a most able manner," although it is an undoubted 
fact, that the little " Romp " pleased the audience ; 
for she was immediately engaged by the manager, 
to play a certain number of nights, — during which 
she was sent on the stage as The Fine Lady, in 
** Lethe," as Prince Arthur, and a part written 
expressly for her by O'Keefe, in the farce of " The 
Female Club ; " but her Priscilla Tomboy must have 
been her most successful juvenile assumption, as we 
find the farce of the " Romp " was cut down into an 
interlude, and she played it more frequently than 
any other part. 

After this our heroine was taken on various pro- 
fessional tours, by her parents, who were most kind 
and aflTectionate to their precocious little daughter. 
By this system, however, her health was somewhat 
impaired, and her education neglected ; therefore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards resolved to estrange her 
jfrom all theatrical pursuits for a few years; and 
after recovering her health, they sent her for a 
period to a respectable school. 

We next hear of Miss Richards at York, playing 
genteel comedy with much success. She quitted 
York for Richmond, where she soon found herself 
surrounded by suitors. "Among the rest young 
Edwin bowed;" and it is fair to conclude, that, 
unlike the Edwin of Goldsmith, " He did tell his 
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love," for about 1792 the public journals announced 
that "Miss Richards married Mr. John Edwin,'* 
(son of the celebrated Edwin, who died in 1790.) 

Mrs. Edwin, some time after her marriage, was 
induced by a liberal oflfer from the great leader of 
private theatricals, the Earl of Barrymore, to join 
his coTjps of amateurs at Wargrave, her husband and 
his Lordship being at that time inseparables. At 
Wargrave she acted all the leading female characters, 
before the most fashionable audiences. 

Her next step was to the celebrated private theatre 
in Fishamble Street, Dublin, after which she accepted 
a liberal oflfer from the Cheltenham manager, and 
then became the heroine of the Bath theatre, where 
she remained many years with increasing fame and 
profit. 

From Bath she was induced by high pecuniary 
ofiers from Mr. F. E. Jones to re- visit Dublin : and 
there it was that she became a blooming young 
widow. Her husband, as it was generally supposed, 
was so much hurt by a satirical poem (attributed to 
the pen of the since celebrated Wilson Croker), that 
he sank under the infliction, in the prime of life. 
Indeed, the record on his tombstone alludes to " the 
murderous attack." 

In a previous poem the writer had vowed not to 
visit the theatre until better professors had been im- 
F 6 
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ported; and the lines that are said to have been 
poor young Edwin's death-blow, are these : — 

'* No human goods without alloy, 
Pam treads upon the heels of joy. 

:|c «r » « 

Mrs. Edwin blessed our vows. 
But cursed us with her lubbard spouse 1 
Yet let us spare him for a name 
High on the rolls of comic fame, 
And on degeneracy take 
Compassion for the parent's sake ; 
Such as he sometimes feels, who views 
Howards or Russels— <;leaning shoes !" 

The night previous to Edwin's raging fever he 
wrote to an English friend, then on a visit to 
Dublin, as follows : (Mrs. Edwin had gone to her 
duty at the theatre, and poor Edwin was left alone 
to brood over the attack which he thought would 
mar all his professional hopes.) 

Dear T— , 

She is at the theatre, and I am quite alone, and as melancholy as a 
gib-cat. Come and help me to destroy myself with some of the most 
splendid Cogniac that France ever exported, to cheer a breaking 
heart. 

J. Edwin. 

Dear T — was otherwise engaged ; unfortunately 
he did not join Mr. John Edwin, who it is presumed 
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did double duty with the splendid Cogniac ; he never 
left his room after that night of solitary debauch, 
until he was carried out to be deposited in that tene- 
ment of clay which " lasts till doomsday." 

In his fevered frenzy, his imprecations on his 
destroyer, (as he termed the then unknown author 
of "The Familiar Epistles,") were as horrible as 
awful. 

From the dissipated life of her husband, Mrs 
Edwin had not lived on such aflTectionate terms with 
him as to render her very inconsolable at his loss. 
The lavish applause of a warm-hearted Dublin 
audience dried her tears, and she was the reigning 
theatrical favourite when Mr. T. Sheridan arrived 
in the Irish capital, and spoke so warmly of her ex- 
cellence, that an offer from Drury Lane was the re- 
sult; but before she reached that theatre it had 
been reduced to ashes, by the dreadful fire in 
1809. 

The Drury Lane company then went to the 
Lyceum, in the October of which year our heroine, 
and the little Mr. Knight, respectively made their 
debut to the metropolitans as the Widow Cheerly 
and Timothy Quaint, in Cherry's comedy of " The 
Soldier's Daughter." 

A celebrated critic of the period speaks of her 
first appearance thus: — "Mrs. Edwin, we should 
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imagine, less from her looks than certain data, is 
about five-and-thirty. She is very petite in her 
figure, but there is as much elegance in it as the 
small compass will admit of. Her features are 
regular, and her countenance illuminated by most 
bewitching dark eyes, exceedingly fascinating and 
expressive. A mistress of stage trick and the 
histrionic art, she is perfectly unembarrassed, and 
easy in her deportment on the boards. 

" To these qualifications we are told, that she adds 
great powers of discrimination, judgment and good 
sense; as none of which belong to Mr. Cherry, we 
are surprised at her choice of his works for the first 
exhibition of her talents. In a Beatrice, or a Vio- 
lante, we might have seen some of that delicate 
discrimination and good sense, the display of which 
the ingenious author of the " Widow Cheerly," has 
rendered quite unnecessary to the character. 

" From the style of her acting, it is evident that 
she is an excellent performer, but of her finer 
powers, we could form no idea, from her present 
personation. The widow of this play, or lady-like 
novel dramatised, is a rough sort of nondescript 
animal, and Mrs. Edwin afiected too much of the 
coquette and lady of kaut ton. 

"Her action too, though always considerably 
graceful, is not always appropriate or judicious : and 
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she has a very graceless trick of twisting her mouth 
to the right, which more belongs to Mr. Munden 
than to any lady, ^in any situation whatever. We 
must see her in better parts to speak of her in the 
way that report has spoken of her ; and as she is 
engaged for some years at eighteen guineas a-week, 
we shall not want opportunities. 

"More elegant than Mrs. Jordan, though far less 
so than Miss Farren, but with much of the witchery 
of both, Mrs. Edwin promises, from all we now see, 
to remain without a comic rival on the London 
boards." 

Such were the remarks made by a celebrated 
critic of that time on Mrs. Edwin's first appearance 
before a London audience. If rather severe on 
some points, we are happy to say, that he was after- 
wards one of her laudators. 

She kept the " even tenor of her way," never 
refusing to act any part that the manager in his 
judgment, (or in some cases his want of judgment) 
chose to assign her ; and continued to be a member 
of the Drury Lane company while the treasurer 
duly performed his engagement, according to the 
articles made and provided on that subject. But 
when salaries were declared to be " absentees," then 
the pretty widow became absent also. She always 
had a keen and prudent eye to the pounds, though 
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she afterwards lost them by thousands, as will be 
stated hereafter. 

Ere she quitted, it fell to Mrs. Edwin's lot to be 
selected as the organ by which a high theatrical 
compliment was paid to the Duke of Wellington 
on the stage of Drury Lane. It was a poetical 
address in conunemoration of the battle of Waterloo, 
and proceeded from the pen of the manager, Mr. 
Arnold. It was spoken on the 3d of July, 1815. 
We must observe, that such a subject might have 
inspired a poet with better verse. 

Immediately on quitting the Drury Lane esta- 
blishment, Mrs. Edwin revisited her old patron in 
Dublin, having been solicited to return there by 
Mr. F. E. Jones. Here she had the full range of 
the genteel comedy, with now and then, a farce; 
all of which she performed in a style that convinced 
her former admirers that she had lost none of her 
talent, during her absence in London. But the 
theatre was very ill attended ; almost in a state of 
bankruptcy. Extraordinary novelty was demanded, 
and none was to be had, except in the summer 
months, when the principal London stars are al- 
lowed to travel. 

The managers were almost in despair at their ill 
success, and ready to grasp at anything, to save the 
establishment from sinking ; when a most extraor- 
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dinary monomaniac appeared in Dublin. His name 
was Lake Plunket. He was a very gentlemanly 
man, and a barrister. He had a strange idea that 
he could act much better than Kean, then in his 
zenith, and who had recently paid his first visit to 
Dublin. Bichard the Third was the part which Mr. 
Plunket selected, and the comic effects he produced, 
threw liston's efforts completely into the shade. 
The applause he received far exceeded any bestowed 
upon a Kemble or a Kean. He was always encored 
in a combat, and a death I and in dpng, he was so 
familiar with his audience, that if he did not exactly 
please himself or them he would very coolly rise 
from his death couch, and say with a charming touch 
of the brogue — ^^ Whisht ! — only wait — and I'll try 
it again." 

Mr. Plunket for a few nights proved a treasure 
to the treasurer. The house was crowded — to laugh 
at a gentleman making himself ridiculous. 

On the second night of his representation of 
Richard the Third, on the boards of old Crow Street 
theatre, he had been advised, and then advertised, 
to enter in the fifth act — 

(" Saddle white Surrey for the field !") 
on a milk white steed : but alas ! for poor Mr. Coun- 
sellor Plunket's horsemanship — some one of the 
knot of wags amongst the actors, had recourse to 
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the cruel hackney'd horse-jockey trick of making a 
dull Hosinante lively, by spicy applications ; so that 
by the time Richard was mounted, and on the stage, 
poor "white Surrey" was in such extatic agony that 
in his agitation he had nearly curvetted the crook- 
backed tyrant into the orchestra, to the probable 
destruction of many fiddles, if not fiddlers. But that 
calamity was prevented, by the mischievous con- 
spirators rushing to the rescue, and forcing the 
tortured animal ofi* the stage, to the great disap- 
pointment of the audience, who thought it an excel- 
lent joke, to see a mad barrister risking his neck, 
mounted on a real " white Surrey" on the mimic 
Bosworth field. The wags after a few nights tra- 
gedy, persuaded this learned monomaniac, to be 
inconstant to Melpomone, and coquette with Saint 
Cecilia. Mr. Charles Home, the professional singer, 
and popular composer, then belonged to the Dublin 
company, and was one of the conspirators against 
the poor mad counsellor. He, as the principal mu- 
sical personage of the establishment, undertook to 
instruct Mr. Luke Plunket in the glorious science of 
music. The pupil had neither ear nor voice, there- 
fore he was the better suited for their mischievous 
fun. 

" Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled," which Braham, 
the evergreen Braham! had just then made ex- 
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tremely popular, was the song selected by Mr. Luke 
Plunket to exhibit his vocal deficiencies; for he was 
a patriot and loved liberty!— He was arrayed in 
full Highland costume, and between the play and 
farce, was discovered, attended by half-a-dozen regu- 
larly equipped clansmen, with sword and target. 
He uttered the words, without the least regard to 
tune or time, and was immensely applauded by an 
overflowing pit. The poor barrister had exerted 
himself so much in the first verse, that during the 
symphony of the second, another Scotch soldier, 
(who had been kept in reserve) was sent on the 
stage, with a tumbler of smoking hot whisky punch, 
to recruit the voluntary bard of the hero of Ban- 
nockbum ! That settled the musical afiair with the 
audience, not a word more of the song would they 
hear till he had complied with the loud and gene- 
ral demand of the pit " to drink the whisky punch." 
Unfortunately the learned barrister now lost that 
equanimity of temper, for which he had been hi- 
therto so proverbial, and with his good claymore 
shivered the obtruding glass into a thousand pieces. 
The audience became offended, the enraged would- 
be-vocalist, retired in indignation, and the curtain 
dropped amidst a shower of hisses. 

It will be asked how the managers of a me- 
tropolitan theatre could suffer such absurdity to 
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profane the boards ? Our answer is, that it drew 
money to the treasury, and by that means the 
actors were paid. We have no apology to oflGer for 
the bad taste of the Dublin public. The bar is as 
much feared as loved there, and to see a real Irish 
barrister quizzed and laughed at, we conclude, was 
a treat worth the money which they so freely paid, 
" Scots wha hae," and its attendant glass of 
whisky-punch, had put an end to the attractive 
powers of the mad barrister, and the manager to 
get rid of him, was mischievous enough to advise 
him to try his Bichard on the London boards, in 
opposition to that of Kean. The poor man imme- 
diately embarked, arrived in London, and had an 
interview with Mr. Fawcett, then-acting manager of 
Covent Garden, who, from what he had heard and 
now saw, knew that the man was (on that point at 
least,) as mad as a March hare, and very coolly 
declined the offer of hislRichard III., and bowed 
him out of the managerial sanctum with his usual 
gruff " Good morning, sir." This conduct on the 
part of Mr. Fawcett, was considered as an insult to 
an Irish barrister's honour, and after a night's re- 
flection, he despatched, by b. friend as mad as him- 
self, a three-cornered billet, demanding personal 
satisfaction. The bar of Ireland is proverbial for an 
attachment to hostile three-oomered billets. Poor 
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Fawcetty on reading this fierce epistle, pnt it in the 
fire, and told the honourable friend, that if he ever 
showed his face there on a similar errand, he " would 
walk him off to Bow Street, for that he (Mr. 
Fawcett) never engaged in a duel unless Sir 
Bichard Bimie undertook to be his second !" Both 
principal and second had '^ method in their mad- 
ness," and avoided an interview with the Bow 
Street magistrate. The defeated Richard returned 
to Ireland, and there presented the maddest me- 
morial to the Lord Lieutenant that perhaps he ever 
received. He boasted that if allowed to act, when, 
where, and what he pleased, he would undertake to 
feed and clothe all the paupers in Ireland ! He, 
therefore, petitioned for a licence to an " Amateur 
Charitable Theatre." He was a most gentlemanly 
creature, and sane on all other points but acting, 
and on that he was an Irish edition of the notorious 
Bomeo Coates. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
his petition was refused. 

This rebuff is supposed to have cured the barrister, 
who, in the absence of brief s^ now devoted his whole 
attention to briek-makinffy and having excellent clay 
upon his property in Portmamock, he found that 
the kiln was a more profitable arena than the stage ; 
but he sighed as he exclaimed, ^^poor Flunhefs 
manids cured /" His kind and charitable intentions 
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in the midst of his madness made him an object of 
interest, and our readers will not be sorry to learn 
that he " made a good ending." 

About this time the patent of the Crow Street 
theatre expired. It was universally expected that 
it would be renewed without hesitation ; but court 
interest had been at work, and the renewal was in 
favour of the favourite of the mistress of a royal 
duke. Mr. Frederick Edward Jones, an Irishman 
and a gentleman, after reigning one-and-twenty 
years as the theatrical monarch of Dublin, was 
dethroned, and left in his old age to insolvency and 
beggary ; while a man unknown to the Irish public, 
was by sinister interest, appointed his successor. 
This well known fact needs no comment. 

In November, 1818, induced by a very liberal oflfer 
from Mr. EUiston, Mrs. Edwin returned to London, 
and on the opening of the Olympic theatre she 
became the principal actress of that establishment ; 
and spoke a very pretty opening address, which was 
received with acclamation by the most brilliant 
audience that had ever congregated within those 
walls. 

Mr. EUiston having been disgusted at the ill- 
behaviour, or the ill-payments of the gentlemen 
managers of the Drury Lane establishment, thus 
commenced business on his own account in the 
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immediate neighbourhood, and being at that time 
one of the most favourite actors on the London 
boards, and aided by a very talented company, had 
every prospect of gradually making a comfortable 
independence; but misled by ambition, he quitted 
the snug little certainty of Wych Street, and risked 
his all on the monster speculation of becoming lessee 
of Drury Lane theatre for the term of fourteen 
years ; but before half that time had elapsed, he 
became a ruined man. Mr. Elliston might well 
quote his Shakspeare — 

'* Great men choose greater crimes; ambition *a mine." 

Poor Elliston ! he was indeed one of Dame For- 
tune's favourites; although he was constantly courting 
Mis-fortune. And such was Mr. EUiston's success 
in rising from his deserved difficulties, that the 
witty Theodore Hooke once said to him — " Such is 
your good luck, Bob, that I really believe that if 
you were stripped and thrown into the Atlantic, 
you'd rise from the waves with a gold-laced hat on 
your head, riding on the back of a well-trained 
dolphin." 

Mrs. Edwin accompanied Mr. Elliston in his 
ambitious translation from the little Olympic to the 
great Drury, and for a season had her share of 
comedy business ; but not agreeing upon the point 
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of salary she took her leave, and after proyincialismg 
for a year or two, left the profession altogether for 
the enjoyment of the luxurious ease of private life. 
Her increasing years demanded retirement and 
relaxation, and her care and economy enabled her 
to command them, notwithstanding the rascality of 
one to whom she had confided much of the produce 
of a long life of toil and trouble. 

Mrs. Edwin had saved a considerable fortune 
from her professional income, but we regret to say, 
she lost nearly the whole! How, the following 
newspaper paragraph will explain : — 

" Mrs. Edwin, by the villainy of a stock-broker, 
whom she entrusted with the purchase of an 
annuity, has been robbed of a very large sum of 
money ; namely 8000Z. stock, and 300Z. cash. The 
thief has absconded to America." 

Now for a few comments on the general talent of 
this pretty and pleasing actress. 

She had formed her school of acting upon that of 
Mrs. Jordan, and yet she was not an imitator. She 
had evidently studied acting as a science, — her smile 
told of the looking-glass, and her step of training. 
Some beings are endowed by nature with quick 
impulses for acting — others with quick perceptions. 
The latter was Mrs. Edwin's case. She was an 
observer and mimic of nature ; she did not work 
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upon feeling, or the semblance of feeling ; her acting 
was entirely preconcerted. She was an accom- 
plished artist ; had as much talent as any woman on 
the stage, but she had little (if any) genius, and 
was a decided mannerist. 

She was not, in our opinion, so good a general 
actress as Mrs. Davison, yet she had, perhaps, much 
more gentility and more keeping. 

For ourselves, we frankly confess that we did not 
like her, because we saw that she was artificial ; and 
though we admired what she did, she never carried 
us with her. We knew that we were at a display 
of art, and never felt for a moment the illusion of 
its being a natural scene. 

She was by far the best of that school of acting 
of which Mrs. Chatterley, Miss Chester, Miss 
Foote, and Mrs. Yates were professors; but we 
must not name her as a woman of genius in com- 
parison with Miss Fanny Kelly, or Mrs. Davison, 
or in broad comedy with Mrs. Glover — of course 
we mean the Mrs. Glover of thirty years ago. 
Mrs. Edwin is much below the common height of 
her sex; her complexion is rather light; her eyes 
are blue ; she always dressed well, and in cha- 
racter. 

She is still living, and retired upon a snug 
annuity purchased by the hard savings of her 
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industry, since she lost nearly her all by the 
villainy of her stockbroker. She is in admirable 
health ; brisk in spirits and light in limb, although 
now verging on the age of " threescore and 
ten." 



MISS SARAH BOOTH. 



See little Booth, gaj, saucy, Pert, and free, 
The liveliest lass of all the company. 
With talent rare and industry unceasing, 
With all the skill to please, yet seldom pleasing. 



The above lines were written by a very ungallant 
gentleman, beneath an engraved likeness of our little 
heroine ; and although there may be some truth in 
them, we are not great admirers of " epigrammatic 
criticism," where truth is often sacrificed to make a 
point, and the finish of a period is frequently sup- 
plied with unjust satire, because — the lines must be 
piquant. 

Miss Sarah Booth was bom at Birmingham, in 
the year 1793. At the early age of eleven, she, 
together with her sister, was engaged at the Man- 
chester theatre. At first, her efforts were confined 
to her heels, and she tripped on " the light fantastic 
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toe " to the infinite delight of the inhabitants of that 
mercantile town. 

Miss Booth was entrusted with many characters, 
by Mr. Macready — (the father of our present trage- 
dian) — characters which she always sustained with 
neatness and propriety, if not with excellence ; and 
she at length became a favourite in the drama. She 
went from Macready 's company to Doncaster, where 
her performance of Alexina (during the illness of 
Mrs. S. Kemble) brought her into notice. 

Mr. EUiston heard of her talent, and when he 
opened the circus, gave her an engagement. In a 
•variety of melo-dramatic characters, she won the 
plaudits of the play-goers of Saint George's Fields, 
and she was said to have been in great favour with 
the management. At length, she was engaged at 
Covent Garden Theatre. Upon such an engage- 
ment, a thousand speculations arose. Some said 
that she was intended as the successor of Mrs. Sid- 
dons ; for green-room tattle attributed to her the 
most amazing tragic powers. Her announcement, 
however, for the part of Amanthis in " The Child of 
Nature," dissipated the ridiculous idea, that she had 
been chosen to succeed our great actress. 

On the 23d of November, 1810, she made her 
appearance at Covent Garden Theatre; and the fol- 
lowing critique on her debut is Sn perfect accord- 
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ance with our feeling of what her performance then 
was : — 

" ' The Child of Nature/ In this ingenious petite 
comedy, Miss Sarah Booth, who has very successfully 
passed through the ordeal of provincial criticism, 
made her first appearance in the metropolis, in the 
character of Amanthis. She was received with all 
the violent rapture of the return of an established 
favourite, and her performance throughout was 
attended with the same friendly approbation. Not 
that we mean to deny Miss Booth her full portion 
of merit, but this matter of applause was rather 
overdone. She is about eighteen ; her figure small, 
and very well formed ; and her face (if we may use 
the expression) full of tongues. A frightful woman ! 
some very worthy family men may be apt to say, but 
they would misconceive us ; and well they might, for 
we mean ' silent speaking/ as Anacreon has it. 

" All her features are lit up with expression, and 
convey her thoughts before her tongue can utter 
them. This, coupled with excessive prettiness, is a 
prodigious excellence; but we think (for we have 
seen her before) that she commonly strains her eyes 
until they fail in making all the play they would, if 
she did not try to make so much. This stare, as it 
belongs to wonder and inquiry, was very little 
G 2 
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objectionable in Amanthis, the child of nature ; but 
we caution her to manage her heaiix yeux with more 
cunning, in other characters. 

"The tones of her voice are very flexible and 
pleasing. Her action is graceful ; and she displayed 
so much ability on this occasion, that, while she 
remains at this theatre, it is hoped we shall never 
more see the part played by Mrs. H. Johnston. 

" Such imperfections as she appears to have, find 
with us an excuse in her age ; because we are very 
ready to overlook what we stand so fair a chance of 
soon being unable to see ! " 

After this period, Miss Booth sustained a variety 
of business at Covent Garden; and though her 
favourite part (Amanthis) went into the hands of 
Miss Foote, she still had a great round of characters. 
In " Education " and " The Miller and his Men," 
she had original parts that she made very prominent. 
In " The Dog of Montarges,'* her Florio obtained 
her a name for serious pantomime ; whilst, on 
occasions, she even performed Juliet, and some 
other parts which were certainly beyond her powers, 
so creditably as to receive applause. 

Miss O'Neill's appearance, however, took away 
all chance of a recurrence of such attempts as 
these, and after that period Miss Booth was mostly 
employed in " romps," and the tragedy of humble 
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life. Annette, in the " Maid and the Magpie," was 
an instance of her ability to sustain a character of 
sensibility. 

She at length quitted Covent Garden on a dis- 
agreement about salary ; but a few seasons after- 
wards, on the retirement of Miss O'Neill, she 
returned there and performed Cordelia to the King 
Lear of her eccentric namesake. Candour obliges 
us to say, that " the Booths " were not happy in 
Shakspeare, for these were two of the worst as- 
sumptions of the kind that we had ever witnessed 
from any lady or gentleman whatever. 

Her engagement at Covent Garden, in this 
instance, proved but a short one. She then went to 
the rival house, and amongst a great variety of 
characters, played Lady Rodolpha Lumbercourt to 
Edmund Kean's Sir Archy, in Macklin's comedy of 
"The Man of the World.' The revival of the 
comedy was a complete failure : Kean was not him- 
self north of the Tweed. 

Miss Booth now became a wanderer both in 
town and country ; we find her at the Olympic — 
then provincialising — then again at Covent Garden 
— then at the Adelphi — again at Old Drury, and 
for a short period at the Haymarket. Engaged as 
useful everywhere, but retained long nowhere. 
She was truly a locomotive theatrical machine. She 
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has visited almost every theatre in England, where 
she played a few nights on a share of the house, 
took a benefit, and made — her exit. 

Miss Booth is noted for her undeviating polite- 
ness to her professional companions in the provinces. 
She is also (without the slightest bigotry or osten- 
tatious display,) a strict observer of all the forms of 
her religion. Wherever she sojourned, she was sure 
to be a regular visitor to the church every Sunday. 
On one occasion, at Stafibrd, the preacher took 
advantage of her presence to level some philippics 
against the stage. Miss Booth felt that all eyes 
were turned upon her, and unable to control her 
feelings, burst into tears. The principal inhabitants 
of the town felt the cruelty of the attack. Several 
ladies called upon her, and her benefit was a 
" bumper." 

Miss Booth, now on the shady side of half a 
century, has wisely withdrawn from all theatrical 
turmoil, and resides in a cottage retreat near High- 
gate. She has been both fortunate and prudent; 
and the harvest of the spring and summer of her 
life has been well garnered for a healthful, and, we 
trust, a cheerful autumn. 

In private life she has always borne an excellent 
character. She was an amiable daughter, and 
an affectionate sister. Her circle of friends was 
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extensive, and she has never lost one from any 
fault or error of her own. We must not omit to 
state, that Miss Sarah Booth is a descendant of the 
great Booth of famous memory, whose monument 
stands so conspicuous in Westminster Abbey. 



MRS. HENRY SIDDONS. 



She was a lady 

In whom the Graces were so mixed and blended 
Together with the virtues, that we doubted 
Which did become her most. 



This lady is the daughter of Mr. Charles Murray, 
the once well known and highly respected actor of 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. She was born 
at Norwich on the 16th of April, 1783. 

From her earliest years she discovered indications 
of a precocity of intellect and talent. Auguring, 
and with just reason, the fairest promise of excel- 
lence, from this premature display of genius, her 
father availed himself of every opportunity and 
every means to cultivate a mind thus richly gifted 
by nature ; and success crowned his labours. His 
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lovely daughter imbibed instruction with avidity, 
and the fruit of his cares sprung up with equal 
richness and promptitude. 

When scarcely eight years of age, she made her 
first public essay in 1791, on the boards of the 
Bristol theatre, as Prince Arthur in Shakspeare's 
" King John," for her father's benefit. 

The address with which Miss Murray acquitted 
herself on this occasion, gave universal satisfaction, 
and induced her father again to avail himself of the 
co-operation of her talents at his benefit at Bath in 
the following year, when she performed the part of 
Titania in the " Midsummer Night's Dream." In 
1793, we find that she recited Collins' " Ode on 
the Passions," in the Upper-Rooms at Bath, with 
great applause, introducing an additional stanza, 
written by Dr. Walcott (the celebrated Peter 
Pindar). 

From this period she appeared no more in public 
till the summer of 1796, when she played the part 
of Perdita at her father's farewell benefit at Bath, 
previous to his quitting that stage, in consequence 
of his engagement with the proprietors of Covent 
Garden. 

Her next appearance (her first on the London 
boards, and her fourth on any stage) was in 1797, 
when she repeated the character of Perdita for her 
G 5 
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father's benefit at Covent Garden. She was received 
with such flattering demonstrations of favour and 
applause, that the manager announced her for a 
second attempt, but her father could not be pre- 
vailed upon to give his consent. 

The following summer she again performed for 
her father's benefit, at Birmingham, where she took 
the part of Palmyra in " Mahomet." And it was 
not until 1799 that she made her regular debut at 
Covent Garden, where she was engaged, with he^^ 
father's sanction. 

It was reserved for Mrs. Inchbald's comedy of 
" The Wise Man of the East" to bring the merit of 
this charming actress fully before the public eye. 
The chaste, yet feeling and impassioned style in 
which she played the part of Ellen ; her faithful 
adherence to nature, and her power of touching and 
probing the heart, by the glow of pure and delicate 
sensibility, without the slightest intermixture of 
affectation, rant or extravagance, evinced talent and 
capacity above the usual stamp of theatrical in- 
tellect. 

She afterwards performed several new parts of 
this cast, particularly Susan Ashfield in " Speed 
the Plough," — Rosa in Reynold's comedy of " Life," 
&c. &c. Yet great, as most avowedly were her 
talents in characters of sentiment and pathos, her 
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excellence was not confined to them, for she suc- 
ceeded highly in comedy. She drew with wonderful 
justness and precision the line of demarkation 
between insipidity and coarseness — tameness and 
vulgarity. 

She could sing too, with considerable taste; her 
voice was soft and pleasing, especially in plaintive 
airs, which she executed with a degree of feeling 
and simplicity that bore a very strong affinity to 
Mrs. Jordan's manner. She possessed every requi- 
site, both by nature and cultivation, to render her 
one of the brightest ornaments of the profession 
she had honoured by embracing. 

In 1804, she became the wife of Mr. Henry 
Siddons, (son of the great Mrs. Siddons,) and was 
engaged the ensuing season with her husband at 
Drury Lane, where she continued many years as 
the heroine of what may be termed, domestic 
tragedy ; and in many of the original parts which 
were assigned to her — such as Ella Rosenberg, she 
has never been excelled, and very seldom equalled. 

The patent for the Edinburgh theatre had ex- 
pired, and by the interest of his mother, the renewal 
was in favor of Mr. Henry Siddons ; therefore ac- 
companied by his charming wife, he left London to 
commence his managerial career in Edinburgh. 
Here began his toil and trouble, and being a man of 
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very weak nerves, he would have sunk under the 
excitement, had it not been for the strong mind and 
excellent abilities of his accomplished wife. His 
mother's interest, as we have observed, had obtained 
him the patent for the Edinburgh theatre. He had 
the patent^ but he had no theatre. The theatre in 
Shakspeare Square, was the property of the parties, 
who had been denied a renewal of authority to act. 
They would not resign it to the stranger, who by 
private interest had become possessed of what they 
had expected to retain, — unless for an enormous 
rent. This was an attempt at extortion, which Mr. 
Henry Siddons very properly resisted. He refused 
the demand; and built a new theatre within the 
walls of Corri's once celebrated assembly-room, at 
the top of Leith Walk. This was done at an ex- 
pense which swallowed up the profits of many sub- 
sequent years, but he carried his point eventually ; 
for after the old regular theatre had lain unoccu- 
pied during several years, the proprietors agreed to 
reasonable terms, and Mr. Henry Siddons became 
possessor of the national and very elegant little 
theatre. He had collected around him a useful, as 
well as a talented company. His wife was a great 
attraction, and he himself was a very sensible, al- 
though by no means a great actor ; and he had the 
good taste, not to obtrude himself too much before 
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the public. He never gave them an opportunity to 
say — "Siddons is misplaced;" he always had an 
eye to the " siller," and preferred cash as a mana- 
ger, to applause as an actor, which is not always the 
case, with a race of beings, who (we must be par- 
doned for saying so) are perhaps the most vain and 
egotistic under the sun. In his capacity of manager, 
he met with a chequered fortune in Edinburgh. 
His profits were precarious, and his health delicate. 
In the year 1814, he fell a martyr to consumption 
at. the comparatively early age of forty. 

He was generally regretted, for he was esteemed 
as a gentleman and a scholar, although an indiffer- 
ent actor, compared with the great names in his 
family. His mother had at first vehemently op- 
posed his adoption of the hereditary profession. 
She probably knew his deficiency of talent. Al- 
luding afterwards to this strong feeling, she paid 
her daughter-in-law a well-merited compliment. 
" Well," she exclaimed, " this I must say of my 
son, although unfortunate in his choice of a pro- 
fession, he was most singularly happy in his choice 
of a wife." 

On investigating the pecuniary affairs of the de- 
ceased manager, they were not found to be in so 
flourishing a state, as his relatives had anticipated. 
Mrs. Siddons, therefore, although in very delicate 
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health, weat down to Edinburgh by easy stages, and 
acted ten nights (gratis of course) in order to relieve 
the treasury of the theatre, and assist his widow and 
children. This affectionate exertion on the part of 
the great tragic actress was crowned with success. 

The young widow continued to exert herself, both 
as manageress and actress, with untiring energy, 
to acquire that independence for herself and family, 
which had been her aim throughout her professional 
life. She succeeded in a way that was the most cre- 
ditable to herself. The theatre flourished ; and by 
the force of her own talents, graceful manners, and 
high character, she made for herself a position in 
the best society of Edinburgh; an exclusive and 
fastidious set. Her lady-like and accomplished 
daughters have done honour to her judicious care ; 
and one of them has married the eldest son of a 
baronet and large Highland proprietor. 

She acted in the most opposite cast of characters, 
and was effective in all. One night delighting the 
audience as Shakspeare's Rosalind, and on the next 
as his Desdemona; then appearing in some light 
comedy or modern farce, and always charming. 
Considering the variety and opposite kinds of cha- 
racters which she was able to personate, she was 
perhaps the most complete actress that has ever 
graced our stage. 
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We find that in the spring of 1817, John Kem- 
ble paid his final visit to his old patrons in the 
North. He commenced his engagement at the 
Edinburgh theatre on the 13th of March ; his first 
appearance was in " Cato," and his last in " Mac- 
beth." This night was announced as his " farewell 
benefit." The doors were besieged hours before 
they were opened. A crowded house testified the 
interest which was taken in this " no common 
favourite's farewell." On his appearance the whole 
house rose as it were, by one impulse, to receive 
him ; and that with the loudest acclamations. Kem- 
ble never played better in his life. It was said that 
he had himself declared his determination to show 
that evening a perfect specimen of his art ; and it 
was indeed " perfection !" 

At the conclusion of the play Mr. Kemble came 
forward, and the audience again rose to receive 
him. When the din of their applause was over, he 
delivered the following farewell address, which his 
ardent admirer, the " Great Magician of the North," 
Sir Walter Scott, had written for him ; and Kemble 
and Scott did honour to each other. The propriety 
of the delivery equalled the pathos of the compo- 
sition : — 

'' As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet's sound, 
Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the ground — 
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Disdains the ease his generoas lord assigns, 
And longs to rash on the embattled lines — 
So I — your plaudits ringing in mine ear, 
Can scarce sustain to think our parting near -, 
To think my scenic hour, for ever past, 
And that those valued plaudits — are my last. 

But years steal on, and higher duties crave 

Some space between the theatre and grave ; 

That, like the Roman in the capitol, 

I may adjust my mantle ere I fall; 

My life's brief act in public service flown. 

The last, the closing scene, must be my own. 

Here, then, adieu ! while yet some well-graced parts 
May fix an ancient fkvourite in your hearts. 
Not quite to be forgotten, even when 
You look on better actors, younger men ; 
And if your bosoms own this kindly debt 
Of old remembrance, — ^how shall mine forget ? 

Oh ! how, forget ! how oft I hither came 

In anxious hope, how oft returned with fame, 

How oft around your circle this weak hand 

Has waved immortal Shakspeare's magic wand. 

Till the full burst of inspiration came, 

And I have felt, and you have fanned the flame 

By memory treasured, — while her reign endures, 

These hours must live — and all their claims are yours. 

Oh, favoured land ! renowned for arts and arms, 
For manly talent, and for female charms ; 
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Could this full bosom prompt the sinking line, 

What fervent benedictions now were thine ! 

But my last part is played, my knell is rung, 

When e*en your praise falls faltering from my tongue ; 

And all that you can hear, or I can tell, 

Is— friends and patrons, hail ! and fare you well !" 

Those were the last words uttered by Mr. John 
Kemble on the Edinburgh stage. His asthmatic 
complaint increasing, he sought for a remedy in the 
lovely valleys of Switzerland ; but, alas ! he found, 
it not! There, beneath the shadows of its giant 
mountains, in that land of poetry and romance, 
Kemble, as great a name among the greatest tragic 
actors as England has known, " sleeps the sleep that 
knows no waking." 

We will make no apology for inserting here an 
epigrammatic impromptu, written in the boxes of 
the Edinburgh theatre, in a moment of admiration, 
by Sir Walter Scott. The poet had been witnessing 
the performance of " Coriolanus." 

Hie victor, cestus anteque, repone. 

*' Kemble, thy genius now its course has run, 
Hang up thy buskin, mourn with Philip's son, 
The hope of further triumph now is o'er. 
Thou hast excelled thyself— thou canst no more !" 

He died at Lausanne, on the 26th of February, 
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1823. We return to his fair relative, the immedi- 
ate object of our present memoir. 

Mrs. H. Siddons still resides in Edinburgh, 
but has left the stage, and has confided the 
management of the theatre entirely to her brother, 
Mr. William Murray. Report says that no man 
is more capable of the difficult office ; and that with 
experienced talent, and unwearied application, the 
theatre has been made to yield a very liberal in- 
come, both to himself and his sister. 

We will conclude our sketch by observing that, 
in person Mrs. H. Siddons was small, and delicately 
proportioned. She was not beautiful, yet a more 
interesting countenance has rarely been seen. It 
had the effect of beauty. The predominant cha- 
racteristic of her form and features was sensibility. 

To adopt the language of Lord Chesterfield — 
" she delighted by a certain je ne sgai quoi^ both in 
person and in manner, which defies all description." 
Applause usually attended her appearance on the 
stage, and she could boast an influence over the 
minds of the audience, which fell little short of 
fascination. We may add, that Mrs. Henry Sid- 
dons was an actress, who, by public talent and pri- 
vate virtues, did honour to her profession. 



MISS SMITH, 

NOW 

MRS. BARTLEY. 



Formed for the Tragic scene, to grace the Stage 
With rival excellence of love and rage : 
Mistress of each soft art, with matchless skill 
To turn and wind the passions as she will ; 
To melt ttie heart with sympathetic woe, 
Awake the sigh, and teach the tear to flow; 
To put on phrenzy's wild distracted glare, 
To freeze the soul with horror and despair ; 
View the whole scene, with critic Judgment scan, 
And then deny her merit — if you can. 
Where she falls short, — 'tis nature's fault alone ; 
Where she succeeds, ^the merit's all her own. 



This lady, whose maiden theatrical name was 
Smith, was born on or about the 23rd of October, 
1783 ; and, like the great majority of our successful 
actresses, she is of theatrical parentage. Both her 
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parents were members of the profession, and at- 
tached to a proyincial company of comedians, where 
their daughter, even in her infancy, was accustomed 
to enact the juvenile characters of the Drama. 

Miss Smith's first appearance in any part of con- 
sequence, was at SaKsbury ; where she performed 
the character of Edward, in Mrs. Inchbald's very 
pleasant comedy of "Every One has his Fault;" 
and acquitted herself in a manner that denoted 
fiiture success. 

From Salisbury, she accompanied her parents to 
Liverpool and Lancaster ; and to Edinburgh, where 
she remained many months; but had no employ- 
ment; all the youthful parts being there in pos- 
session of the children of the established actors of 
the theatre. 

As she merged into womanhood, she was engaged 
by the celebrated manager Tate Wilkinson, to per- 
form at York ; and there she continued until the 
death of that eccentric character. She then joined 
the Birmingham Company, in which her efforts 
were warmly encouraged, and liberally rewarded; 
until an offer from the Bath manager induced her 
to visit that celebrated city of " cards, scandal, and 
hot-water." There she became settled, that is, as 
far as a provincial actress can ever be said to be 
"settled." In addition to public favoritism, she 
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found several noble patrons of her own sex, who 
chose to announce her as " a second Siddons !" 
and we must here observe, that Miss Smith de- 
served the noble female patronage she met with 
at Bath, by the purity of her conduct, which 
always blunted the shafts of scandal, and by her 
talents as an actress, which were great ; though in 
such an epithet, they were overrated. 

It was at Bath that Miss Smith had full scope for 
the exercise of her abilities ; in other places she had 
found the leading characters in possession of elderly 
and established actresses. One of these "elderly 
ladies," on Miss Smith hinting she wished to play 
Capulet's Fair Daughter, replied in a tone of 
disdain — " What, Miss Smith ! give up Juliet ? and 
to a young girl like you? No, indeed / have 
played Juliet to the satisfaction of every audience 
and manager on this circuit for these thirty years^ 
and I should not think of resigning it to any one." 

But at Bath, under the judicious management of 
Mr. Dimond, she had no " Juliets fat, fair, and 
fifty !" to contend with. She had the lead, and 
well she maintained it. Her reputation had begun 
to spread most rapidly through theatrical society, 
and Mr. Harris, the proprietor of Covent Garden, 
hearing so much of " the Siddons of Bath," as she 
was called, visited that city in order, by his own 
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personal observation, to judge if " Fame had spoken 
truth/' He was so much pleased with her per- 
formances, that he immediately offered her a hand- 
some salary, which the lady very prudently ac- 
cepted. 

Miss Smith made her first appearance before a 
London audience on the 2nd of October, 1805. The 
part chosen for her debut was very well selected — it 
was " Lady Townly," in "The Provoked Husband." 
As the great, glorious, and original Siddons was 
still in her zenith, although in indifferent health, 
she was frequently in the eye of the public, and 
always in their imagination ; therefore, the success 
of "the Bath Siddons," notwithstanding her un- 
doubted talent, was not so great as either herself, or 
her somewhat too sanguine friends had anticipated. 
The truth was, Mr. Harris had brought her from 
Bath, having before his eyes the fear that Mrs. 
Siddons would fail in health, and that, consequently, 
Co vent Garden would be without a tragic heroine. 
But to his surprise perhaps, and certainly to his 
profit, " The Siddons" recovered her health, and 
astonished the public by a most splendid display of 
her talent, supported by her brothers, John and 
Charles Kemble, in all the first range of the 
Shakspearean drama. 

Miss Smith had been engaged as the leading 
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actress, therefore frequently refused to perform 
second-rate characters, which the manager cast 
her, and sometimes remained unemployed during 
many weeks. Mr. Harris called this conduct 
" unaccommodating fastidiousness ;" and as she 
had been engaged upon rather a high salary^ 
she was oflFered a considerable sum of money 
to cancel her articles of engagement, which she, 
however, declined to accept. At last her engage- 
ment expired, and was not renewed. 

After this untoward event, Miss Smith joined the 
company of the Dublin Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. F. E. Jones. It is but justice to say, 
that the Dublin patrons of the drama are excellent 
judges of the art, and that they highly appreciated 
and liberally rewarded the talent of Miss Smith. 
The Irish are seldom moderate in their censure or 
their praise; and what defects she had were for- 
gotten, and her merits applauded with enthusiasm. 

The liberal oflFers, however, of the managers of 
Drury Lane, induced her to recross the Irish 
Channel, and again try her fortune in London. 
They oflFered her a very lucrative engagement on 
the opening of the new theatre in 1812, as their 
principal tragic actress; and having accepted the 
oflTer, she commenced her engagement with success, 
equal to her most sanguine expectation. 
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In Isabella, in Lady Bandolph, and various 
other characters, she established herself as a 
favourite of the play-going public, who welcomed 
her return to the English metropolis with en- 
thusiastic applause. On the 23rd of January, 1813, 
9he sustained the principal female character in 
Coleridge's tragedy of " Remorse," which was 
brought out on that night. Though excellently 
acted in all its leading parts, this tragedy did not 
possess the innate qualities to insure success. It 
was frequently repeated, but always to a house that 
did not pay the nightly expences. One passage 
drew forth a piece of wit from Sheridan, who was 
present on the first night of representation. One of 
the characters being in a cave, describes the effect of 
some water dribbling down the sides, thus : — 

" Drip ! drip ! drip ! nothing but dripping !" 

at which the audience tittered; when a friend of 
Coleridge's turned to Sheridan, and asked him what 
he thought of the passage ? " Kitchen-stuff, by 
G — , sir !" was the reply. Sheridan, be it observed, 
was Coleridge's particular friend. 

At the new Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, all went 
quite as wrong under the gentlemen managers, as 
we have since seen it do under the regular 
authorities. They were severely censured as well 
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as firequently imposed upon, — and Mr. Samuel 
Whitbread, the brewer and senator, had many 
little attempts at wit made upon him in the shape 
of lampoons. Amongst them we find the fol- 
lowing : — 

OLD AND NEW DRURY. 

When Sheridan's genius pervaded the dome. 

His partner, Apollo, was always at home ; 

But since Whitbread has taken the stage into keeping. 

If ApoUo 's a partner, it must be one sleeping. 



When brewers turn managers, what effects follow 1 
It is up with our porter, and down with Apollo. 

The Drury Lane management retrieved its credit 
in 1817 on occasion of that lamentable event which 
plunged the whole nation in mourning — the unex- 
pected death of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
The theatre was devoted for one night to a perform- 
ance in memory of the departed Princess, which was 
conducted in a style of good taste and feeling that 
met with high approbation. An important part was 
on that night assigned to Miss Smith (then become 
Mrs. Bartley, as we shall afterwards notice more 
fully.) We extract from a contemporary criticism 
some portions of the description given of this per- 
formance, which will be found interesting : — 

VOL. I. H 
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"It has seldom fallen to our lot in our critical 
capacity, to visit any place of public amusement 
under circumstances of greater solemnity, or deeper 
interest, than yesterday evening. 

" The theatre presented a singular and imposing 
spectacle ; it was literally the house of joy, changed 
into the house of mourning. 

" As much of the interior as could possibly admit 
of it, displayed a tasteful and respectful tribute to 
the national loss. Over the box of our lamented 
Princess, where she appeared a few months ago, in 
the bloom of youth and health, was placed an es- 
cutcheon, containing her arms, and those of her 
husband, one on a white, the other on a black 
ground. The top of the box was hung with festoons 
of black cloth, to which were attached bows of 
white riband. Round the pillars which support 
the boxes in general, fine black cloth was wound 
spirally, in such a manner as to expose to view an 
equal space of the pillar and of the cloth, and was 
surmounted at the top with white riband. 

" The whole of the front cushions throughout the 
house were covered with black. When to the efiect 
of the unusual appearance, we add the solemn feel- 
ing, caused by seeing a crowded theatre, a large 
assembly of persons, all dressed in complete mourn- 
ing; the minds of all present could not but be 
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affected with the deepest emotions. The perform- 
ance was of the proper cast for the occasion. No 
gaudy spectacle, no vulgar ribaldry, no scene of 
fictitious joy or sorrow was presented ; — but music, 
— the true and only balm for the wounded mind, 
refined and exalted by religious feeling, offered to 
us its choicest treasures. The concert commenced 
with * Mozart's Requiem.' 

"* * * * The next striking perform- 
ance was 'The dead march in Saul' — which began 
the Second Part. At its conclusion, a deep silence 
pervaded every part of the house, when Mrs. Bart- 
ley rose to recite a monody, written for the occasion 
by * The Bard of Hope.' We do not generally ap- 
prove of recitations in the intervals of music. After 
the full rich effects of an orchestra upon the ear, 
the tone of a speaking voice is dull and monoton- 
ous. Here it was made sacred by the subject. 
The audience, moved to tears, listened with wrapt 
attention. Mrs. Bartley herself could with diflSculty 
proceed, and at the conclusion had nearly fainted. 

MONODY. 

Britons, although our task is but to show 
The scenes and passions of fictitious woe, 
Tliink not we come this night without a part 
In that deep sorrow of the public heart, 

u 2 
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Which like a shade hath darkened every place. 
And moistened with a tear the manliest face. 
The bell is scarcely hushed in Windsor's piles, 
That tolled a requiem through the solenm aisles 
For her, the royal flower, low laid in dust. 
That was your fairest hope, your fondest trust. 
Unconscious of the doom, we dreamt, alas ! 
That e'en these walls ere many months should pass, 
(Which but return sad accents for her now !) 
Perhaps had witnessed her benignant brow, 
Cheered by the voice ye would have raised on high. 
In bursts of British love and loyalty : 
But Britain, now thy chief, thy people mourn. 
And Claremont's home, — for iove is left forlorn : 
There, where the happiest of the happy dwelt, 
The 'scutcheon glooms, — and royalty hath felt 
A grief that every bosom feels its own, — 
The blessing of a father's heart o'erthrown — 
The most beloved and most devoted bride, 
Torn from an agonized husband's side. 
Who long as memory holds her seat, shall view 
That speechless, — more than spoken, last adieu ! 
When the fixed eye long looked connubial faith, 
And beamed affection — in the trance of death. 
Sad was the pomp that yesternight beheld. 
As with the mourner's heart, the anthem swell'd ; 
While torch succeeding torch, illumed each high 
And banner'd arch of England's chivalry : — 
The rich plumed canopy, — the gorgeous pall, — 
The SHcred march, — the sable — vested wall, — 
These were not rites of inexpressive show, 
But hallowed, as the types of real woe, 
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Daughter of England ! — for a nation's sighs, 
A nation's heart, went with thy obsequies ! 
And oft shall time revert a look of grief 
On thine existence, beautiful and brief. 

Fair spirit ! send thy blessing from above, 

In realms where thou art canonized by love ; 

Give to a father's — husband's bleeding mind. 

The peace that angels lend to human kind ;— 

To us, who in thy loved remembrance feel 

A sorrowing, yet a soul -ennobling zeal, 

A loyalty that touches all the best 

And loftiest principles of England's breast : 

Still may thy name sp^ak concord from the tomb, 

Still in the Muse*s breath — thy memory bloom, — 

They shall describe thy life, thy form portray ; 

But all the love that mourns thee — swept away, 

Tis not in language, or expressive arts 

To paint : — ye feel it, Britons, in your hearts. 

" The above monody, admirably spoken, was im- 
mediately followed, as it had been preceded, by the 
' Dead March in Saul,' and produced an inde- 
scribable effect upon one of the most crowded and 
fashionable audiences ever assembled in a theatre. 
Then came Handel's ' Funeral Anthem,' composed 
on the occasion of the death of Queen Caroline, 
and performed for the first time at her obsequies. 

" Mrs. Salmon then sang ' Holy Lord God Al- 
mighty,' in the finest style, and was encored. The 
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audience were next gratified with the song of * Gentle 
Airs,' most admirably accompanied by Mr. Linley on 
the violoncello. This was also encored, and was a rare 
instance of a call for repetition, not on account of the 
singer, but the instrument. In the anthem which 
concluded the second part, * I have set my God 
always before me,' and which was a part of the 
funeral service on Wednesday evening at St. 
George's Chapel, the eiffect was a little injured by 
two juvenile performers, who had neither strength of 
voice nor experience enough to sustain their share of it. 

" The whole concluded with the third act of the 
oratorio of ' The Messiah,' on which, as it is so well 
known, we forbear to make any comments. 

" On the whole, the evening made an impression 
on us, which will not wear off quickly ; a numerous 
assembly, actuated by one sentiment, always pos- 
sesses an innate grandeur ; but when that sentiment, 
as in the present instance, is deeply blended with 
melancholy, — when we have met together, as it 
were, to collate and compare our griefs, to try if 
we cannot find some alleviation in sympathy, — and 
when all we hear and see, is the application of a 
lenient hand to our sorrows, that heart must be 
hardened which is not moved to a participation of 
the general feeling, and which does not become the 
better and the happier for that participation. 
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" The house, notwithstandmg the suspension of all 
free admission, overflowed before the rising of the 
curtain. The mourning was unbroken. The boxes 
^nd their occupants were alike arrayed in black, 
and the melancholy scene which presented itself to 
the eye, accustomed only to visions of delight 
within those walls, predisposed the vast assembly 
for that burst of heart-rending lamentation with 
which they heard the very anthem which had been 
performed but two days previous, at the funeral in 
Saint George's Chapel, Windsor, repeated on the 
stage." 

The projector and managers of that well-con- 
ceived testimonial of public feeling, deserved and 
received the public gratitude. 

We must here retrograde a few years in the life 
of our heroine, to relate the event of her marriage, 
which, for the sake of keeping the thread of her 
theatrical career unbroken, we have delayed till 
now. 

It was in the summer of the year 1814, when she 
visited Liverpool, that by the aid of that most 
magical of all talismans — a " plain gold ring," Miss 
Sarah Smith became Mrs. Bartley. It has turned 
out a most happy marriage, productive both of 
wealth, and heirs to inherit it; and we must be 
allowed a few words, that can hardly be called a 
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digression from the subject as to the career of the 
bridegroom, Mr. George Bartley, a gentleman long 
known and appreciated by the London public, as 
the stage-manager of the Theatres Royal Covent 
Garden and Lyceum. 

He is one of those persons of whom we are 
pleased always to speak; persons who by their 
private conduct do credit to any profession which 
they may embrace. We have founded our opinion 
of Mr. Bartley upon the report of those of his own 
profession in general ; and the lines of our English 
poet will be found quite appropriate to the charac- 
ter of this worthy man : — 

** A wit*s a feather, and a chief's a rod, — 
An honest man's the noblest work of God \** 

Mr. George Bartley is a native of Bath. His 
father, a decayed merchant, had in his decline of 
life become the box book-keeper to the theatre of 
his native town ; an office at that time of consider- 
able emolument. Master George was his second 
son, and in due time was put under the gastronomic 
professor at the celebrated York House Hotel 
there ; and we candidly confess that even now he 
" embodies the part to the life." He seems the 
very beau ideal of the commander-in-chief of a well- 
furnished larder. Not only does he look like a 
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man (of substance, certainly !) who could superin- 
tend, and understand all the mysteries of the 
cuisine and the well cooking of a good dinner, but 
the man who could eat it with g6ut after it had 
been well cooked. There is roast venison in the 
blandness of his smile! turbot and lobster-sauce 
peep through each twinkling gray eye ! and calipie 
and calipash are exhibited in every step he takes ! 
In fact it must have been a treat for many a 
hungry actor even to look at him ! 

His father's official situation gave our young 
cuisinier the right of entr^ to the theatre, where he 
soon felt electrified by 

" A spark from Shakspeare's muse of fire ;" 

and as soon as his indentures expired he bid adieu 
to spits, charcoal, and stewpans, and mysteriously 
quitted his native city, friends, relations, afl, to 
become " a strolling player." 

Very early in his career, when he had little 
experience and less cash, he was seized with a dan- 
gerous illness in one of the Channel Islands. He 
was in a lamentable situation, without friend to 
nurse him, or kind hand to close his eyes, had 
death here ended his career; when an actress of 
the company, taking pity on him, attended him 
with the greatest care and kindness, and through 
H 5 
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her timely assistance he recovered. She was much 
older than himself, and rather the reverse of hand- 
some; but gratitude supplied the place of love. 
He saw her " visage in her mind," and as soon as 
he became convalescent he manied her. She 
shared with him through the rest of her career all 
the little pleasures as well as the perplexities of a 
player's life. 

This circumstance was related to the then popular 
actress of the day, the celebrated Mrs. Jordan, 
whose sweet nature beamed forth in her lovely face 
and charmed the ear in her voice of music. She 
happened to be fulfilling an engagement in the pro- 
vincial company, to which the poor, but contented 
pair were attached. She had the discrimination to 
perceive Bartley's merit as an actor, and the will to 
patronize a man who had, besides, shown that he 
possessed a good heart. She had merely to hint to 
Sheridan that she wished her protege to be engaged 
at Drury Lane, and the thing was done. At the 
commencement of the ensuing season, Bartley was 
enrolled in the company under the command of 
the veteran Banister, in which situation he remained 
many years. At last he grew ambitious. He 
thought, and justly, that men of less talent than 
himself were advanced, while he was doomed to re- 
main stationary. He quitted Drury Lane, and re- 
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solring that his abilities should not meet with any 
further managerial neglect, he went to Scotland, 
and turned manager himself. 

It was in Glasgow, Dundee, and Perth, that he 
embarked his small, but hard-earned capital. Here 
he made a few annual circuits, and proved to his 
admiring, but rather limited auditory, that he was a 
sterling actor. This was all very pleasant, but the 
very reverse of profitable ; and he began seriously 
to reflect with the renowned Sancho Panza, that 
" solid puddings were better than empty praise." 
He gave up theatrical management, and the cold 
north, and returned to England. He then joined 
the Liverpool company, and became a great 
favourite there. 

About this time death deprived him of the kind- 
hearted woman to whom gratitude had first attached 
him, and with whom he had gone through so many 
years of life's struggles. He felt her loss much. 
There is a theory that a second marriage implies 
a complement to the first. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Bartley missed his domestic comforts, looked about 
for another partner, fixed his choice on Miss 
Smith, and after a short courtship, the lady, as we 
have observed already, became Mrs. Bartley. 

Induced by a handsome pecuniary ofier, the 
happy pair crossed the Atlantic, and in the several 
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states of America, realized, in a comparatively short 
period, a comfortable independent fortune. On 
their return, disliking inactivity, Mr. Bartley pro- 
cured an engagement at Covent Garden, where he 
continued many years as stage-manager, giving 
general satisfaction, both to the public and hig 
brethren : at least to all except Mr. Macready, to 
whose domineering temper, he had too much man-t 
liness to bow as many others did. He, therefore, 
resigned his office of stage-manager, though he con- 
tinued at Covent Garden in the capacity of an actor, 
for some time afterwards. Mrs. Bartley, on her 
return from America, declined the stage altogether, 
but devoted herself to the instruction of young ladies, 
intended for the dramatic profession. 

Mrs. Bartley had a peculiar affability of manner 
which conciliated all who came in contact with her. 
Yielding her own opinions to those of her well- 
informed and sensible friends, when she felt they 
might be yielded without injury to herself, she won 
the society of many agreeable and useful acquaint- 
ances ; and in London, as well as in Dublin, Bath, 
&c., thib pliability of manner was attended with very 
beneficial effects. 

She is in height below the standard, which has 
been generally thought best calculated for tragedy. 
Her figure was not remarkable for grace of attitude. 
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or elegance of proportion. The contour and expres- 
sion of lier face are similar to those of Mrs. Siddons. 
Her countenance was well calculated to express the 
violent and afflicting passions of the mind, but in 
the delineation of tenderness and loveliness, she was 
by no means successful. She possessed all the qua- 
lifications which art can communicate, but nature, 
while she endowed her with an active and intelligent 
mind, denied her the possession of that undefinable 
power which is distinguished by the name of genius. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartley are living in London, in 
the full enjoyment of health and wealth ; the 
respected of all who have the pleasure of their 
acquaintance. 



MISS BOLTON, 



APTEKWABDS 



LADY TH. URLOW. 



Lo ! Bolton comes, with simple grace array'd. 
She laughs at paltry arts, and scorns parade : 
Nature through her, is by reflection shewn, 
Whilst Gay again knows Polly for his own. 



In presenting our readers with the histrionic 
memoirs of this lady, we confess that we are very 
slenderly furnished with those anecdotes or adven- 
tures, which in general form the principal charm of 
dramatic biography. Unlike most of her co-pro- 
fessionals, hers was, comparatively, a calm voyage 
down the stream of life, to the port of wealth and 
honours. We can only therefore lay before them, 
an almost unadorned narrative of facts, but facts 
received from the most authentic sources. 

To some of our readers this will perhaps be a 
matter of very small regret ; they will appreciate 
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more highly that narrative, the very scantiness of 
which vouches for its authenticity, than if it were 
thickly embellished by smart anecdote, the veracity 
of which, is in many instances but equivocal ; for it 
frequently happens that the detail of a common- 
place circumstance, possessing, in its original state, 
nothing at all worthy of notice or preservation, 
receives from the humour and wit of its chroniclers, 
that point and naivete which constitutes it an 
anecdote ; though, like the clown in the fable, (who 
turned courtier) it often loses its truth and honesty 
in the metamorphosis. 

It is a pleasant duty, to give the memoir of a 
lovely woman, who received the just reward of 
captivating talent, united to exquisite beauty and 
exemplary virtue, in the hand of a noble husband, 
and the title of " The Baroness Thurlow." 

It is generally understood that this accomplished 
lady first drew the breath of life, in a somewhat 
thick atmosphere, her birth-place being Long Acre. 
At number one hundred, in that thoroughfare, and 
over an extensive coachmaker's establishment, the 
apartments are pointed out, in which Miss Bolton 
was trained from the cradle to womanhood, under 
the eye of an aiBfectionate mother.* The year of 

* These handsome though old-fashioned apartments seem still to 
possess a charm for the children of Thespis. A celebrated actress 
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her birth was, we believe, 1790. She was very 
early taught music, and she first studied it as a 
science, under that excellent professor Mr. Lanza^ 
but not to him alone was she indebted for her 
musical knowledge, for she received lessons from 
Mr. Bellamy, the then celebrated bass singer ; and 
with more especial advantage from that popular 
Italian vocalist, the unfortunate Signior Naldi, who 
came to so untimely an end.* Madame Bianchi 
also contributed her stock of information to " the 
fair young creature with the sweet voice," as they 
were wont to denominate our heroine. 

From the commencement of Miss Bolton's in- 
structions, she was intended for the stage ; and her 
parents incurred considerable expense to carry that 
intention into a profitable effect. She made a very 
early debut, and in an ambitious character ; for we 
find by the playbills of the time, that she made her 

being their present occupier, with the intention we believe of esta- 
blishing a dramatic school, for those who are about to make the 
stage their profession. 

* He was killed by the explosion of a steam cooking apparatus — 
a great curiosity at that time. Some friends went to dine with 
Naldi, in Paris, and he took them to see his " steamer," the merits 
of which he explained. " This," said poor Naldi, " is the safety 
valve. You see how it works ! If I was to close this, the macliine 
would burst." Saying which he mechanically closed it by way of 
explanation, and it instantly exploded, and killed him on the spot. 
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first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, and 
dashed at once into the very difficult part of Polly 
in the " Beggar's Opera." 

This bold attempt was made on the 12th of 
August, 1806, she being then but sixteen years of 
age, and such was the success of the debutante^ that 
she repeated the part fourteen times during the 
season, on which occasions the theatre was always 
fashionably, as well as numerously attended. 

Her success was complete ; she was indeed the 
" Pretty roily' of the poet, and the " talented Polly'' 
of the composer. Yet with all this apparent suc- 
cess, she was dismissed by the management, at the 
end of the season, as having — ceased to be attrac- 
tive. This was rather startling information for the 
young and fair aspirant after musical fame ; a fame 
which she fondly hoped that she had nearly attained. 
She thought she was bearing her " blushing honours 
thick upon her," when " came — a frost — a nipping 
frost" the managerial blight : but before the re- 
opening of the theatre for the ensuing season, Mr. 
Harris, the Director General, threw a ray of sun- 
shine upon the little musical rose-bud, by oiffering to 
retain her on the Covent Garden establishment, 
though upon a decreased salary; which oflfer she 
thought it politic to accept. 

She attended to her studies now with redoubled 
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diligence, and about the middle of this season, Mr. 
Harris became so fully aware of her merit, that he 
volunteered to , restore her salary to its former 
amount in the treasurer's list, and gave her an 
onward engagement for five years, with a progres- 
sive advance in emolument. 

It was during this, her second season, that Miss 
Bolton was engaged to sing at the Oratorios and 
the Oxford Concerts, where she became an immense 
favourite, and where she was retained (together with 
a younger sister, also a singer) during many suc- 
ceeding seasons. 

In th6 season of 1808, during the close of the 
London theatres, Miss Bolton performed at Liver- 
pool, where she became a very powerful attraction, 
from her youth, beauty, and musical talent com- 
bined ; and amply repaid to the managers the very 
liberal terms of her engagement. She had become 
so decided a favourite with the play-going people of 
Liverpool, that she repeated her visit on each suc- 
cessive summer, and always preserved her popu- 
larity. The inhabitants of that very spirited and 
wealthy town were not content with rewarding her 
talent by their publicly expressed approbation, but 
many of the most respectable resident merchants* 
families invited her to their parties, and sought 
every opportunity of testifying their approbation of 
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her private as well as public character. We appre- 
hend that one of her most pleasing recollections, on 
looking back from her present exalted station, upon 
the long past events of her professional life, will be 
the kind and very flattering treatment she experi- 
enced at Liverpool. 

She now assumed her just position on the Co vent 
Garden boards, notwithstanding all rivalry from 
older and more experienced performers. Her simple 
and fascinating manners, cast as it were, a charm 
over everything she played. But in Ariel, in the 
" Tempest," she surpassed even herself. She sported 
about in all the lightness of a sylph, and realized to 
the eye the poetry of the character in a manner 
which could only be believed by those who witnessed 
it. In her performance of Ophelia she united 
the most graceful action with the sweetness of 
song. She was the first Ophelia we ever saw, — 
and she was in goodly company; for Mr. John 
Kemble was the Hamlet of the evening. It may 
be that first impressions have an efiect upon our 
after judgment; but we must confess that, to our 
taste, we have never witnessed any after perform- 
ance to equal the ' Danish Prince ;' and the fair 
Ophelia of that evening, it seemed to us " perfec- 
tion." More than a quarter of a century has since 
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passed over our heads, and the impression is on our 
memory as vivid as ever. 

Miss Bolton's engagement at Covent Garden had 
expired, and she was about to enter into a new one 
for a term of three years, when an event occurred 
that led the fair Syren to enter into " an engagement 
for life;" the witnesses were to be Cupid and 
Hymen, and the seal a coronet ! 

Edward Lord Thurlow was the nephew of the 
celebrated judge of that name. He was a poet as 
well as a peer. His uncle was undoubtedly pro- 
nounced by the bar to have been " a good judge of 
law;" and we pronounce his lyrical successor to 
have been " a good judge of beauty." 

The young nobleman had been long known and 
respected by the world for his poetical talents, as 
well as for his amiable and somewhat enthusiastic 
character. He saw and heard Miss Bolton. To 
see was to love ; to hear was to be enchanted ; for, 
as he expressed his feelings on this, to him, impor- 
tant event, — 

** Through my ear, she seized upon my heart, 
And took my reason prisoner !'* 

The marriage took place in 1813. 

As we observed, his lordship was a poet, and met 
with some very severe criticism from the same re- 
viewers, who assisted in destroying Keats, and would 
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have slaughtered "the boy Byron," had not the 
noble poet been made of more splenetic stuff. 'Tis 
true young Byron fled; but like the Parthean of 
old, he " wounded as he fled." 

Keats and Thurlow were of milder natures. The 
nerves of Keats yielded to the pressure, and he died 
of consumption ; the seeds of which were laid by a 
broken heart. Lord Thurlow, however, was a better 
philosopher, and took the critical buffits (which were 
many) and the caresses (which were few) with a stoi- 
cal indifference, as though he were in doubts as to 
which he deserved. That the reader may judge, we 
quote the following complimentary verses, written by 
the noble bridegroom, to the fair subject of our 
memoir : — 

" The Sun is not more prodigal of light, 
Nor liberty more native to the air ; 
The blushing rose more lovely to the sight, 
Or glory to aspiring minds more fair; 
Than thou, to all who know thee and admire, 
Art dear for virtue and unfeigned truth, 
A mind that burns with intellectual fire ; 
And feeds on wisdom, in unclouded youth !" 

Every peer is not a Byron, who attempts to " woo 
the nine ;" but we have seen many very inferior to 
Lord Thurlow, who have been ranked and acknow- 
ledged as poets, by the reviewing press. His 
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modernized version of the " Knight's Tale," from 
Chaucer, which is most faithfully executed, ought to 
ensure for him a lasting honour. 

Lady Thurlow became as great an ornament to 
the aristocratic circle in which she now moved, as 
she had been to that profession, from which her 
noble partner had selected her, as much for her 
nobility of mind as her personal beauty. 



MISS DUNCAN, 

NOW 

M E S. DAVISON. 



The sweeping hand of time 
Hath smote thee too;— and we have nothing now 
Remaining in the world, but a remembrance 
Of what once wan, — and is not. 



* C'est une grande habilit^ que de savoir cacher son habilit^." 



Rochefoucault's just aphorism never received a 
more full and perfect exemplification, than in the 
dramatic ability of the above named lady, whose 
theatrical career we are now about to record. 

To attain the summit of dramatic fame, unaided 
by undue influence ; assisted only by the efforts of 
emulation, industry and talent, to repel the attacks 
that are continually emanating from envy and de - 
traction in provincial and metropolitan theatres ; 
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together with those in daily or weekly journals, 
assuming a tone of perfect impartiality, but originat- 
ing perhaps in causes equally reprehensible, must 
be the result of a character unimpeachable whether 
in domestic retirement, or exposed to the scrutinizing 
eye of publicity ; and we compliment Mrs. Davison, 
both in her married life, and when she first became 
a favourite with the public as Miss Duncan, on her 
ever maintaining a claim to all the excellencies which 
constitute such a character. 

This lady, who both by nature and art possessed 
all the requisites to become an accomplished actress, 
was trained to the profession from her infancy. 
Like most of the female ornaments of the stage, the 
history of whose career is to be found in these 
volumes, she is descended from theatrical parentage ; 
her father and mother having been highly respect- 
able provincial performers. They had occasionally 
belonged to the Dublin, Liverpool, and Newcastle 
theatres; — at the last of these, the subject of our 
brief memoir, when a mere infant, made a favourable 
debut in the character of the Duke of York, which she 
played to the Richard the Third of Mr. G. F. Cook, 
that eccentric actor, who afterwards became so cele- 
brated on the London stage. Her second appear- 
ance was in Tom Thumb, which she performed with 
great success. 
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On Mr. and Mrs. Duncan being engaged to visit 
Dublin, they annually, at their benefits, availed 
themselves of their daughter's precocious genius; 
and at thirteen, she acted Rosetta in the comic opera 
of " Love in a Village," with so much ease and 
spirit, as to delight the audience, and afford the 
fairest ground for those expectations of excellence 
which her after-life so fully realized. 

It was currently reported that at that early period 
Miss Farren (afterwards the Countess of Derby), 
saw the powers of mind evinced by little Miss Dun- 
can, who acted in the character of Polly, in the 
musical farce of "The Woodman." On one occasion 
when Miss Farren was at Dublin ; and on crossing 
the stage, she paused to express her admiration of 
"the little wonder," whom she encouraged, by saying 
that " she hoped to see her in a few years on the 
London boards, and at the head of her profession." 
This hope was indeed a prophecy, which time soon 
brought about. 

The first regular engagement Miss Duncan re- 
ceived, was from Mr. Tate Wilkinson, who, then, 
in consequence of her very youthful appearance, 
was fearful of trusting her with any important part : 
he, therefore, selected Sophia in "The Road to 
Ruin" and Gillian, in the little opera of "The 
Quaker" for her commencement, in both of which 
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she acquitted herself with infinite credit, so much so, 
indeed, that Mr. Wilkinson immediately raised her 
salary, and put her in possession of the first cast of 
characters, in what is termed " the leading comedy." 

By her persevering industry, and amiable conduct. 
Miss Duncan soon became a distinguished favourite 
in the Yorkshire Circuit. Thence she entered into 
an engagement with Messrs. Jackson and Aitkin to 
visit Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liverpool. She was 
a great favourite in Scotland, and to the liberality 
and fostering attention of her audiences there, she 
was indebted for her rapid, as well as merited ad- 
vancement in the theatrical profession. 

In the summer of 1804, we find Miss Duncan at 
Margate, acting for a limited number of nights, 
under the management of the much respected 
veteran Mr. Wilmot Wells. It was during the 
period of her engagement here, that Mr. Graham, 
one of the proprietors of Drury Lane, witnessed her 
performance of the Widow Cheerly, in Cherry's 
favorite comedy of the " Soldier's Daughter," and 
immediately on his return to town, dispatched the 
acting Manager of Old Drury, to offer the lady such 
terms of engagement as her merits so justly deserved. 

The words " Old Drury" remind us that we have 
a copy of the first play-bill at the opening of the 
first " Drury," and also various letters of Garrick's 
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and other odd anecdotes all connected with those 
same words. Suppose we preface them with, " a •pro- 
mos de rien^' and boldly drag them in neck and shoul- 
ders. The play-bill is as follows : — 

By his Majesty's Company of Comedians, 

At the new Theatre in Drury Lane, 

This day being Thursday, April 8th, 1663, will be 
acted a comedy called 

THE HUMOUROUS LIEUTENANT. 

The Kino Wintereell 

Demetrius Mr. Hart. 

Seleyius Mr. Byrt. 

Leontius Major Mahon. 

Lieutenant Mr. Clyn. 

Celia Mrs. Marshall. 

The play to begin at three o'clock exactly. 

Boxes 4^. Pit 2^. 6rf. Middle Gallery 1^. 6rf. 

Upper Gallery \s. 

Hours and prices have changed since those days ; 
and as there was no second piece, the performance 
must have been over long before we usually, in 
modern times, sit down to dinner. 

Nearly a century after this period, David Garrick 
purchased a share of the property. He discovered 
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that the company required considerable recruiting 
in the very lowest rank of actors ; and in the choice 
of these, he employed a whimsical fellow about the 
theatre — his name was Stone. He was a sort of 
theatrical crimp ; he had much humour, but never 
could be prevailed upon to open his mouth on the 
stage. 

Whenever this caterer brought a person who was 
permitted to make an essay, whether successful or 
not, he had a certain sum given him for his trouble, 
and, for three or four years, this man (who had 
acquired the name of Garrick's Crimp Serjeant) 
made in this kind of service a tolerable subsistence. 

A variety of letters passed between Garrick and 
Stone during the course of their professional nego- 
ciations ; some of which letters are extant and in 
the hands of the curious collectors of such litera- 
ture. Amongst them are the following, which we 
have seen written in 1748. 

Thursday Noon* 
Sir, 
Mr. Lacy turned me out of the lobby, and behaved very ill to 
me. I only axed for my two guineas for the last Bishop, and he 
swore I should^nt have a farthing. I can't live upon air. I have a 
few cupids you may have cheap, as they belong to a poor journey- 
mEm shoemaker, who I drink with now and then. 

I am, your humble servant, 

W. Stonb. 
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The following is the answer in Garrick's well 
known hand. 

Friday Noon. 

Stonb, 

You are the best fellow in the world. Bring the cupids to the 
theatre to-morrow. If they are under six and not bandy-legged, 
you shall have a guinea a piece for them. 

Mr. Lacy will pay you himself for the bishop. He is very peni- 
tent for what he has done. If you can get me two good 
murderers, I will pay you handsomely, particularly the spouting 
fellow who keeps the apple-stall on Tower-hill ; the cut across his 
face is quite the thing we want. 

Pick me up an alderman or two for Richard the Third if you can ; 
and I have no objection to treat with you about a Lord Mayor In 
case Dunstall should be absent without leave. The barber will not 
do for the dumb Brutus, although I shall make use of him as 
crook-finger'd Jack. 

Dayid Gabbick* 

Tl\ere is another of Mr. Crimp-Serjeant Stone's 
letters to the following effect. 

Sir, 
The Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at the Bear, and 
swears he'll not disgrace his family by going on the stage with you 
to-night. 

I*m yours, 

W. Stonb. 

To which Garrick sent the following very laconic 
reply. 
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" Stonb, 
The bishop may go to the deyil : I don't know a greater rascal — 
except yourself. 

D. Garrick." 

The person alluded to as the bishop, was pro- 
cured by Stone, and had rehearsed the part of the 
Bishop of Winchester, in the play of Henry the 
Eighth to the satisfaction of the fastidious Mr. Gar- 
rick : — the fellow, however, never played the part, 
— for the reason assigned in the laconic epistles. 

While on the subject of stage bishops, we may as 
well remark that so recently as 1821, poor old 
Drury was not only honoured with a drunken 
bishop, but a drunken king. 

During the pageant at that theatre in honor of 
the coronation of George IVth, and which had an 
uninterrupted run of one hundred nights, Mr. Ellis- 
ton the lessee, personated the portly English mo- 
narch, and on those evenings on which he had not 
to perform in the previous comedy, he invariably 
indulged in his destructive propensity for the bottle, 
and was generally Bacchi plenus^ when his dresser 
with difficulty, encased him in the royal robes for 
his nightly strut across a platform thrown over the 
pit. 

But the lessee had method in his drink, he threw 
himself under the protection of mother church ; or 
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in other words, he relied upon the gentleman (Mr. 
Foote) who personated His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and had as in duty bound, to walk 
by the side of his sovereign ; in a word, he relied upon 
the archbishop being sober, although the monarch 
might be leglessly drunk ! But, alas ! — Mr. Arch- 
bishop Foote had been reared in the same Anti-Mat- 
thewite school as his manager, and one fatal night, 
church and state were both in a condition not to sup- 
port each other, — but to require support from the 
people, — which support was very good humouredly 
aflPorded them, for when they attempted to cross the 
platform as usual, the bishop being as drunk as the 
king, instead of a stay, he proved a stumbling-block, 
and it was with some difficulty, but with much good- 
natured laughter at the pair, that they were safely 
handed to the stage, where they took advantage of 
various shoulders in attendance, and reached the 
coronation chair without a tumble. The acting- 
manager determined on mulcting the staggering 
archbishop of part of his salary, but for the honor 
of the church, the injured dignitary put in the fol- 
lowing demurrer — " that legally — a bishop has as 
much right to be drunk as a king ; and that the 
royal EUiston, even by his Judge Jeffries (Winston) 
could not conscientiously fine Archbishop Foote, for 
doing once, that which his majesty was nightly 
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doing." The archbishop escaped with merely a re- 
primand from Judge Jeffries. 

Mr. Cooper (the now stage-manager at Drury 
Lane) had to personate Prince Leopold in the pro- 
cession ; but knowing the lessee's infirmity, it was 
arranged that "Sober John" as Mr. Cooper is 
justly denominated, should at a minute's notice 
assume the royal robes if necessary ; — and " Sober 
John's" nightly question to his dresser was — " Well 
—how is it ? is the king sober enough to walk — or 
must I strut for him ?" 

There is a moral to this true told tale. " Sober 
John" is living in health and wealth — King Elliston 
became bankrupt in fortune, debilitated in consti- 
tution, and is now mouldering in the grave-yard 
south of Waterloo Bridge ! 

But to leave the subject of the kings and bishops 
of the mimic world, and return to our fair heroine, 
from whose history we have too long digressed. 

Miss Duncan made her entree before a London 
audience in the latter end of 1804, in the part of 
Lady Teazle. She was received with every mark of 
approbation that her most sanguine hopes could have 
presaged ; indeed such was her success with the 
town in general, and the critics in particular, that 
the comedy was repeated fifteen nights, with in- 
creased effect both to the audience and the treasury. 
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Soon after this, Miss Duncan was fortunate in 
being entrusted with a very effective part in the new 
comedy of " The Honey Moon," which was brought 
out in 1805. In the character of Juliana, she dis- 
played such ability, that she not only firmly esta- 
blished her fame as an actress : but her admirable 
acting chiefly contributed towards the success of 
the piece. 

And now for the sake of dramatists, present and 
to come, we must make a few remarks on the 
managerial treatment of the highly talented author 
of " The Honey-moon." Poor Tobin ! like many 
another child of genius, — his history will prove — 

** The laurel of the poefs fame, 



Springs from the dust that crumbles o'er his name." 

His life was a melancholy one, — so was his death. 
Much sympathy was excited when his story was 
known, although there was not much of incident in 
it ; and it is soon told. He was the son of a West 
India Planter, and was born at Salisbury in 1770. 
At eighteen, he was articled to a solicitor in Lincoln's 
Inn, and during his residence in London, presented 
no less than twelve dramas to the Managers, all of 
which were rejected. In 1804, he was attacked by 
a consumptive complaint, and proceeded to Cornwall 
in the hope of recovering his health. While resid- 
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ing there, his comedy of " The Honey Moon," which 
he had sent to Drury Lane so long before that he 
never expected to hear any more of it, was accepted, 
and put into rehearsal. This piece of good fortune 
to the almost broken-hearted aspirant after dramatic 
fame, arose from mere accident. Sheridan had pro- 
mised his co-proprietors of the theatre, to write a 
piece that should bring more money to their treasury 
than even his all attractive " Pizarro ;" but his liter- 
ary promises, like his pecuniary ones, he frequently 
— too frequently — failed to perform. The receipts 
of the Theatre were most alarmingly low — novelty 
was demanded — and none was ready. When Sheri- 
dan, who had been sighing over the treasurer's ledger, 
— suddenly recollected having looked over the MS. 
of a blank verse comedy about two years before, 
that struck him as prettily written, as to language, 
but a most barefaced plagiarism as to plot ; Shak- 
speare's Petruchio, and Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Leon, having had unwarrantable liberties taken with 
them by the unknown author. 

" Look it out. Bannister, will you, and see if you 
can make anything of it — you'll find it in that cup- 
board, amongst two or three hundred weight of 
literary rubbish from unknown authors. I remem- 
ber it was neatly written, in a sort of law hand ; it 
is in a marble covered school-boy's copybook, which 
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gave me an ill opinion of it : genius is never neat, 
— find it — read it — and tell me to-morrow what you 
think of it ! I remember that I then thought it 
a good play ; all but the stolen plot. Perhaps the 
thief may be pardoned by the elegance of his lan- 
guage : for the fellow, whoever he may be, is a liter- 
ary Barrington : but perhaps you can put him in a 
position to transport his audience — although the 
daring robber deserves transportation himself." 
Such was the treatment of unknown literary genius, 
— by the man who was himself one of the greatest 
geniuses of his age. 

The manuscript was found amongst the " Rub- 
bish." It was placed before the audience with a 
most judicious cast of characters, and its success 
was decided in defiance of the alleged piracy of the 
plot. 

When the news reached poor Tobin, he was on 
the point of setting off from Bristol, to embark 
for the West Indies, as the last means of restoring 
his enervated constitution. He sailed — but, alas! 
his voyage was doomed to be a short one ; a con- 
trary wind drove the vessel into the harbour of 
Cork, and there — the author of the comedy then 
delighting all London, was found dead in his cabin. 
His remains were sent on shore and buried, unwept 
and unattended. Some years after his decease, a 
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simple tablet, recording his name and age, was 
placed over his grave by a relative. 

Such was the fate of a man who, had he but 
received a little timely notice and encouragement 
from the careless and tasteless managers of our 
theatres, might have lived to enjoy his well merited 
honours, and put forth still stronger claims to 
public approbation. 

As Mr. Tobin is chiefly known to the reading 
public by his popular comedy, we will give a speci- 
men, which we think extremely beautiful, of his 
lyrical poetry, and another of his humorous vein 
from unpublished manuscripts, with which we have 
been favoured. 

THE ROSE. 

The rose, enamour'd of the sun, 

At his departure hangs her head and weeps ; 

And folds her beauty up — and keeps 

Sad vigil, like a cloistered nun ; 

Till his ascending ray appears, 

Waking her beauty as it dries her tears. 

The following is a specimen of his comic powers. 

I had heard of the pleasures of war and campaigning, 
And much of the honour and beauty of scars; 
So Tim Jolter and I, peace and quiet disdaining, 
Determined like heroes, to list for the wars. 
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The dram and the fife beat to arms through the yillage, 
Tim*s wife was heart-broke, but I bid her not cry, . 
Whilst he kissed off the tear which stood in her eye. 

Like & couple of ninnies, 

We took the king's guineas, 
And left our sweet hamlet, for plunder and pillage. 

In drilling we soon found our torments began, 

'Twixt my shoulders and head such a sympathy rose, 

That they never would part ; so I got the rattan. 

And Tim for his soul, could not turn out his toes. 

We soon cursed the day the drum beat through the village. 

When Tim's wife, &c. &c. 

Spite of oatmeal and Hour, my hair stood on end. 
When the battle on both sides was set in array, 
A twenty-four pounder soon settled my friend. 
And I was found missing the very next day. 
And now fifty drums may alarum the village, 
I courage may want, yet I'll not stir a peg. 
For I don't want an arm, and I don't want a leg; 

And whilst from the misses 

I ravish sweet kisses, 
I'll envy no heroes their plunder and pillage. 

In the zenith of her fame, Miss Duncan changed 
her maiden name without changing its initial, for she 
became " Mrs. Davison." Her marriage took place 
on the 31st of October, 1812. 

Whether this event was the result of the follow- 
ing ridiculous anecdote, (the truth of which must 
apologize for its coarseness,) we know not. 
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Miss Duncan was labouring under an affection 
in her throat, which baffled the skill of her usual 
medical attendant, and she was therefore advised by 
a friend to consult that celebrated surgeon and most 
eccentric man, Abernethy. 

The lady waited on him, and stated her case, — 
" Something affected her throat !" This did not 
satisfy the eccentric surgeon. After a number of 
leading questions, he fixed his penetrating eyes 
upon her ; " Your throat. Ma'am ; well, go and 
put a shirt sleeve round your neck as soon as 
possible." 

" A shirt sleeve, sir ? — would'nt flannel be better V* 

" Flannel be d — ! I say a shirt sleeve. Madam ; 
but mind, with an arm in it : you are only nervous ; 
there, get a husband. Ma'am, and he'll soon laugh 
or scold you out of such nonsense. There, good 
day, Ma'am !" and Mr. Abernethy literally bowed 
her out of the room. 

We may fairly presume that our heroine followed 
the prescription ; for she became Mrs. Davison 
within a month. 

Many were the strange vicissitudes of poor old 
Drury, during even Mrs. Davison's comparatively 
short career : she had seen the splendid theatre reduced 
to ruins ; and had seen it, Phcenix-like, rise from its 
ashes with renovated beauty. During her connec- 
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tion with the theatre, an event occurred which can 
never be omitted in any reminiscences of its annals. 
On the 7th of July, 1816, England sustained a loss 
in one of her most talented sons — the Orator, Poet, 
Wit, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. He expired at his 
house in Saville Row, Burlington Gardens, and on 
Saturday the 13th, his remains were deposited in 
Westminster Abbey, immediately opposite the monu- 
ment of Oliver Goldsmith, and between Handel and 
Johnson, with Cumberland at his side. The lines 
which Sheridan wrote in his monody to the memory 
of Garrick, we must quote as applicable to his own 
memory : — 

" By all those thoughts, which many a distant night 
Shall mark his memory with sad delight, 
Still in your heart's sad record bear his name : 
Cherish the keen regret that lifts his fame : 
To you it is bequeathed ; assert the trust, 
And to his worth— 'tis all you can— be just !" 

We remember that Cumberland, in his " Memoirs 
of Himself," says, " If our resurrection critics persist 
to rummage amongst the graves, and carry their 
eyes like the hare, who sees distinctly only what is 
behind her, they may probably spy out my shade in 
the back-ground, and bring it into notice. It is 
naturally to be presumed that if they would come 
forward manfully for a living author, the living 
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author would be better pleased ; but this he must 
not expect. The temple of their praise is reared 
with dry bones and sculls, and till he is a skeleton, 
he cannot be tlieir hero." 

Sheridan might have uttered the same complaint, 
both as an autlior and a man. How far his own 
irregularities, deviations from rectitude, and want of 
moral elevation contributed to over-cloud the eflPects 
of his brilliant qualities, his biographers have 
shown. Not the less are those amenable to the 
severe rebuke of heartless neglect, who basked in 
the sunshine of his wit, then suflFered him to die in 
neglect and penury, and gave to his senseless remains 
all the honours of high genius. That — 

'^ Bailiffs should seize his last blanket to-day 
Whose pall should be held up by princes to-morrow ;" 

might well call forth the burning reproaches of a 
brother poet. 

The Stage, which his muse had so brilliantly 
adorned, endeavoured to do honour to his memory ; 
and at the re-opening of Drury Lane for the season, 
a monody was written, and Mrs. Davison was en- 
trusted with the task of reciting it. 

As an actress, it is hardly justifiable to form an 
estimate of the merit of Mrs. Davison, in one 
particular department of the drama, since she ren- 
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dered herself equally an object of praise in the 
variety, as well as in the quality of her acting. 

When we witnessed her personation of Lady Bell 
Bloomer, the idea of sterling genius, elegance of 
deportment, and symmetry of form were inseparable 
from her ; and the lady appeared to be an innate 
qualification. On the contrary her Nell, in the 
" Devil to pay," — had a similar claim to our ap- 
proval, on exactly opposite grounds ; and the spec- 
tator identified her with each attribute of vulgar 
ignorance. 

Her Letitia Hardy might be quoted as a combi- 
nation of these extremes, where mental talent and 
personal perfection are superseded by the assump- 
tion of idiotism and awkward gesture. As the eflect, 
therefore, of a painting, depends upon the judicious 
contrast of coloring, her portraiture of this character 
afforded a striking illustration of the quotation we 
commenced with from Rochefoucault — that "the 
greatest skill is, to disguise our skill," and an ample 
specimen of the difficulty of an art that gives a nice 
consistency to opposites, and harmonises all, without 
exaggerating any of their component parts. 

It is an erroneous hypothesis that acting is the 
product of nature alone. The most consummate 
skill, correctness of judgment, and minute discri- 
mination are the essential requisites. It is essential, 
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first, to separate the subdued from the more promi- 
nent features of a character, still keeping the sub- 
ordinate in view. Secondly, to distinguish the 
proper period of each, and strength of their asso- 
ciation. Thirdly, to preserve that medium which 
admits force without violence, and placidity without 
tameness. Nature undoubtedly is the basis of good 
acting ; but that foundation remains devoid of 
utility, until industry and perseverance erect a 
fabric on it. Then nature becomes a permanent 
support to art, that fashions and varies its ideal 
mansions as circumstances may require. Mrs. 
Davison had all that we have described, and used 
that all to the delight of those who beheld her. 

We have been thus particular in describing what 
qualifications an actress should possess, because, 
though we have ladies on our stage at present so 
endowed, yet the number becomes reduced and the 
instances rare; and it is with regret that we ex- 
claim — '* Seeing what we have seen, — seeing tchat we 



now see i 



r 



We should do injustice to the well-earned fame 
of Mrs. Davison, were we to omit noticing her 
pre-eminence as a singer of those simple melodies 
where meretricious ornament is exploded. The 
sensibility and feeling which distinguished her 
manner of singing " Roy*s Wife of Aldivalloch," 
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made us almost lament her frequent absence from 
the operatic dramas. Indeed, in her time, she had 
no equal in the pathetic airs of Scotland, and her 
assumption of Scotch dialect was perfection. 
Nothing could exceed the archness and naivete 
with which, in the farce of " Turn Out," she gave 
the following song. 

" I'm Marian Ramsey, — from Scotland I came, 
AU adown the green vales, where the violets are springing, 
And much it would grieve me, from Scotland to part, 
But I'm come to the south, sir — to get a sweetheart V* 

The strong, but yet delicate Caledonian accent 
which she threw into the character of Lady 
Rodolpha Lumbercourt, in Macklin's satirical 
comedy of " The Man of the World," which in 
her youthful days, Mrs. Davison was in the habit 
of playing to the Sir Archy Macsycophant of 
Cooke, will never be forgotten by those play-goers 
of a bygone day, who had the pleasure of seeing 
and hearing her. 

To glance into the private scenes of domestic life 
is not our wish ; but if filial aflPection, suavity of 
disposition, and strict attention to the duties of 
a daughter, wife, and mother, are qualities that 
demand esteem, Mrs. Davison has always deserved 
it. By care and prudence she had accumulated a 
handsome little fortune, which, on her marriage, she 
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settled on herself and children, thereby preventing 
the possibility of a husband (bred in scenes of 
gaiety) by any casualty losing that which had been 
hardly earned by toil and talent, and wisely 
garnered for the comforts required in life's decline. 

Some years have elapsed since this once favourite 
actress quitted the profession. She is residing in 
London, surrounded by her family, and seemingly 
in the full enjoyment of independent property with 
health and happiness. 

Long may she enjoy what she so well deserves. 
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MISS MARIA TREE, 



NOW 



MRS. BRADSHAW. 



" Like a lovely Tree 
She grew to womanhood, and, between whiles, 
Rejected several suitors, Just to learn 
How to accept a better,--in his turn." 



Btbon. 



As is the gentle calmness of the summer stream, 
flowing unrippled on, with musical monotony, com- 
pared to the waves of the ocean, that are diversified 
by tempest and by storm, so is the simplicity and 
blameless life of our present heroine (Miss M. 
Tree) in contrast with many of her sisters in the 
profession, and thereby oflPers but a barren field for 
the pen of the biographer. 

Yet in giving a brief memoir of this lady, who 
in a very limited period, without the aid of any 
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act of indiscretion to induce notoriety, gained so 
largely on the feeling of a London audience, the 
agreeableness of the task compensates for the want 
of material to render it more amusing, for she 
is one who has done as much honour to private 
society, by her purity of conduct and amiability 
of manner, as she has given pleasure by her pro- 
fessional displays. 

Miss Maria Tree was the second of four daughters 
of Mr. Tree, of Lancaster Court, a gentleman who 
held a confidential appointment in the East India 
house. She was born in the month of August, 
1802. Being the sister of Mrs. Quin, (better 
known under the stage cognomen of Miss Tree,) 
the once favourite dancer at Drury Lane, she was 
in the habit of seeing so much of a theatre, as to 
give her thoughts a dramatic tendency ; and as she 
early discovered a taste for music, she received in- 
structions, which enabled her, when very young, to 
enter amongst the chorusses at Drury Lane, where 
she obtained the necessary preliminary practice. 
This was very politic, and proves that her relatives 
had much judgment in training her for the pro- 
fession which she afterwards adorned by her matured 
talent. 

The properties of her voice rapidly improving, 
and many scenic capabilities discovering themselves. 
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she was introduced to Mr. Bishop, (now Sir Henry) 
the composer, who immediately received her as a 
pupil. Mr. Lanza, and Mr. T. Cooke, were also 
her preceptors : to the latter gentleman's advice 
and instruction, she owes much of her success. She 
studied with unremitting assiduity. She was speedily 
engaged at Bath, where she appeared and made a 
very favourable impression. Her removal to Covent 
Garden was brought about by her first tutor. Bishop, 
and she came out there, in 1818, as Rosina, in "The 
Barber of Seville," and was eminently successful. 
She soon afterwards appared as Patty in the " Maid 
of the Mill," Sophia in the " Lord of the Manor," 
and Susannah, in the " Marriage of Figaro," and 
by her vocal abilities, and effective personation of 
these characters, she was immediately acknowledged 
as the second singer of the day ; and during the 
absence of Miss Stephens (the undoubted first), she 
was considered as making a rapid progress to dis- 
pute the position of prima donna. However, Miss 
Stephens' return from her provincial engagements 
always threw her back into her original position, of 
the best of seconds, therefore it is not to be wondered 
at, that some little green-room squables, and much 
ill feeling was the result. 

The revival of Shakspeare's plays, with music, 
brought these ladies into contact ; and in them, as 
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second to Miss Stephens in voice, though un- 
doubtedly superior to her in acting, Miss Tree 
received very flattering and very just encomiums. 

Miss Stephens about this time had frequent 
differences with the managers, and on these occa- 
sions our heroine always appeared as her sub- 
stitute ; and when at length that lady left the 
theatre, Miss Tree for a while maintained undis- 
puted sovereignty, as the heroine of the operatic 
department. 

"But who can rule the uncertain chance — of 
music?" Mr. Morris brought out Miss Paton, 
whose amazing vocal powers set the musical world 
of London in a ferment. The Covent Garden 
management, always on the alert, in search of 
available talent, engaged Miss Paton, and Miss 
Tree had to encounter another rival, who possessed 
extraordinary powers, as well as novelty. Our 
heroine now resolved not to appear with this phe- 
nomenon at all ; and fines, and illnesses, and faint- 
ings, and excuses, and friendly complaints, and 
physical bulletins, became the order of the day at 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

The press, as usual, teemed with contradictory 
statements, some affirming that Miss Tree was not 
expected to survive ; others, that her disorder was 
spleen : the different opinions which were printed. 
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ind are now on our table, are very amusing, inas- 
much as no two agree. 

We shall now pass on at once to her retirement, 
and reserve other matter for our summing-up 
critique on her talent as a singer and actress. 

It was generally understood during the few last 
months of our heroine's theatrical career, that 
" James Bradshaw, Esquire," a widower of high 
fashion, as well as large fortune, had publicly ex- 
pressed an intention again to commit matrimony, 
and that the bride elect was to be Miss Maria Tree ! 
The announcement of her last benefit, on the 15th 
of June, 1825, attracted much attention, and a 
numerous audience. 

Miss Tree played Mary Copp, in the little 
comedy of " Charles the Second," and Clari, in the 
drama of that name ; and being called for was led 
forward by the veteran stage-manager and univer- 
sal favourite, Mr. Fawcett. She curtesied several 
times to the house — trembled, and appeared much 
affected — and then passed from that stage, which as 
an actress she was never again to adorn. 

A very talented contributor to the daily press 
wrote (and we believe he was the most impartial 
critic of that era, and therefore we quote him,) thus: 

" Miss Tree is, (we had almost said was — so 
strong is the feeling that she is gone for ever) Miss 

VOL. I. K 
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Tree is a first-rate singer, whether we regard her 
natural power, or her great accomplishments. To 
a voice of moderate compass, but exceeding rich in 
tone, and peculiarly adapted to express intent feel- 
ing, she unites great taste and perfect science. 
Wholly free from a too common ambition to 
astonish by misplaced ornament, she relies for her 
impression on nature and propriety ; her ear is 
beautifully true; her tones go right to the heart, 
and ' Give an echo to the seat where love is 
throned !' 

" As an actress, she does not rank so high, simply 
because there are many excellent performers, in 
departments which she does not attempt. In her 
own line of acting she has no rival. She can be 
occasionally arch and lively ; but in her merriest 
sallies, there is a delicacy and a modesty, which 
create far more pleasing emotions in the spectator, 
than mere vivacity. Her forte, however, is in the 
representation of all that is tender and impassioned, 
in early female love. We cannot pay her a greater 
compliment, or, at the same time, convey better an 
idea of her excellence in this respect than to say 
that she excels in Shakspeare's women, — who we 
conceive to be amongst the divinest creations of 
poetic fancy. 

" We are almost convinced, that the great Poet 
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himself, could he have witnessed Miss M. Tree's 
performance of his Viola — his Julia — his Ophelia 
—or his Imogen — would have experienced the per- 
fect content of seeing his own ideas faithfully 
reflected by her acting. To any one who has a true 
taste for the Drama, it is an irreparable loss, not to 
have seen this lady in one of those characters. 

" She always appeared to give her soul up to the 
part ; she moved and spoke, she hesitated or burst 
into energy, she drooped or laughed, with an emo- 
tion that forcibly conjured up reality, and dissipated 
all idea of acting. Nothing perhaps can be a stronger 
proof of native modesty, than the manner in which 
she played in male attire. The sternest objector to 
feminine (or rather in most cases to unfeminine) 
stage personations of man, would have made an 
exception in her favor. She was so gentle, so un- 
affectedly timid, so unconscious of wrong — her mind 
seemed so absorbed, in the passion which suggested 
and warranted the disguise, that no sense of impro- 
priety, could find its way into the thoughts of the 
spectator, any more than to her own. 

" To our taste, indeed, we confess she never looked 
so feminine, as when habited in the costume of the 
other sex ; because her every word, look, and action, 
bespoke the feminine devotion, and the internal 
struggle between all-powerfiil affection and her sex's 
K 2 
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reserve. Her personal advantages contributed to 
this effect. Without much pretension to beauty of 
feature, such was the charm of her expression, that 
many who have seen her only in public, considered 
her as very handsome, and all agreed that she was 
most interesting. Then her figure was beautifaUy 
formed, and " her masculine usurped attire" which 
was always the most tasteful and becoming imagin- 
able, displayed it to peculiar advantage. 

" We have insensibly run into the past tense 
again, in spite of our check at the outset. Miss M. 
Tree will however forgive us, when we conclude 
with very cordially wishing her a long term of hap- 
piness, resulting from the marriage which has de- 
prived our heart and ears of their purest theatrical 
enjoyment, and with expressing our conviction, that, 
possessing as she must, the most endearing qualities 
and accomplishments of woman, it will be passing 
strange, and certainly no fault of hers, if she is not 
as happy as the Julia's and Viola's, with whom she 
is for ever identified to our recollections." 

The above must have been highly gratifying to 
the young bride, on her retirement from the bustle 
and jealousies of professional life. 

There is a romantic story attached to the bringing 
about the union of Miss M. Tree, with Mr. Brad- 
shaw, but as we have no evidence of its truth, and 
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as, moreover, the lady is now in private life, a happy 
wife and mother, enjoying all the bliss of domestic 
retirement, it forms no part of our duty to search 
the records of gossip and " on dits,^ for what has 
no connection with the biography of the actress. 

In stature, Miss M. Tree was barely of the 
medium height of her sex ; her figure was very 
symmetric ; her countenance, not so handsome as 
her sister Ellen's, — but still equally pleasing. With 
respect to her professional talent — she combined the 
actress with the singer — two qualities rarely united 
on the English stage. With the grand exception 
to any such remarks — Miss Adelaide Kemble — she 
is in no way to be compared. Their walks in art 
were quite distinct. Miss M. Tree had superiors 
in each department. Yet we may boldly assert 
that, as a singer — she was the best actress of the 
day on our stage ; and as an actress — she was the 
best singer. 



MRS. MARDYN, 



NOW 

THE BARONESS OF Br- 



Where grace of form with beauty are combined, 
We seelE not for the charms that grace the mind ; 
But when all these are join'd by lavish Nature, 
Woman shines forth,— a more than mortal creature. 



There is generally a veil of mystery thrown over 
the early years of those actresses who were not 
hereditary descendants of the profession. 

We have heard so many accounts of this lovely 
woman's " birth, parentage, and education," each 
differing from the other, that we were almost in 
despair as to our biographical task, when we by 
accident stumbled on information to which implicit 
credence may be given, as it is from one who re- 
membered her in her original occupation of " The 
pretty Maid of the Inn." 
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Mrs. Mardyn was born in the city of Chichester, 
(her parents were in the very humblest rank of life,) 
somewhere about the year 1795. Education she 
had none beyond a little reading, and it was an 
ascertained fact, that she could not write her name 
distinctly till long after she was married and became 
an actress. 

In the early part of the present century, what 
was then termed " the Portsmouth Company," made 
an annual theatrical visit to her native city, where a 
Mr. Maxwell, (long since retired to enjoy his 
" otium cum dignitate,") was wont nightly 

" To drown the stage with tears, 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears " 

with what was there called " tragedy." 

In Mr. Maxwell's corps dramatique, was a young 
and very susceptible gentleman, named Mardyn. 
He was engaged to act the second-rate lover's 
parts ; and he could sing a little ; so that, without 
being an EUiston or a Braham, he earned "his 
well-paid shillings twenty-five per week." Although 
Mr. Mardyn was the singing lover of the company, 
yet, like Falstafi^, he was in the habit of taking 
" his ease in his inn." In short Mr. Mardyn was 
domesticated at the humble hostelrie of which his 
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future wife was, what is commonly called, " maid-of 
all-work." It was her province to cook beefsteaks, 
scour pewter, and occasionally enact the Hebe, by 
drawing the ale, and with a bewitching smile, hand- 
ing it to the customers. 

Mr. Mardyn, although a very indiflTerent actor, 
made himself sufficiently agreeable to interest the 
feelings of Mary, who had ambition, and wished to 
emerge from the drudgery of her situation, and 
thought, that by marrying an actor, with a decent 
suit of clothes to his back, she should have arrived 
at a sort of independence ; and the gentleman 
calculated that the beauty of the object of his 
choice, would always secure her an engagement on 
the stage, with or without theatrical talent. 

They married (that is, there was an union of 
hands, but none of tempers,) when the fair bride 
was but just turned sixteen. In the country 
theatres, with her husband, she tried to enact various 
little parts. But fear, and a general want of confi- 
dence, arising from her consciousness of want of 
education, defeated all her efforts. We first find 
her in London, walking on the stage in processions, 
standing in the groupes, and occasionally appearing 
as one of the figurantes in the little ballets brought 
out at the then " West London Theatre." Dancing 
came to her with greater facility than correct 
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grammar. Her beauty of face, and sjrmmetry of 
form were well adapted for it ; but alas ! when she 
had to open her mouth, all the illusion was de- 
stroyed. 

Her husband had now become more devoted to 
Bacchus than Venus ; while she, though still feeling 
her deficiency in education, succeeded by per- 
severance in correcting the errors of grammar and 
pronunciation which had kept her back. Thus she 
continued her career, till at length she was com- 
pelled to separate from her worthless and sottish 
husband, whose protection, if such it could be called, 
she quitted. 

We next find her at Bath ; by what means she 
was engaged there as an actress we cannot learn. 
The manager of that theatre, which has given to 
the metropolis a great majority of its popular ac- 
tresses, was then Mr. W. Dimond. He became 
Mrs. Mardyn's patron and instructor. Under his 
clever advice and tuition she progressed in public 
favour. She had an able teacher, and was an apt 
pupil. At the end of a season, the beautiful, but 
hitherto uneducated woman, with the casual ob- 
server, might have passed for an actress of no mean 
accomplishments. 

After much useful professional practice and in- 
struction, some difference occurred between her and 
K 3 
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her instructor, and she accepted an invitation from 
Mr. F. E. Jones, to become a member of the Dublin 
company. She arrived in the Irish metropolis, and 
was worshipped for a time as the very " Venus of 
Crow Street." Her personal beauty was great, but 
her talents were too mediocre to retain the favour of 
a Dublin audience. So, after the admiration of a 
season, Mrs. Mardyn quitted Green Erin, having 
received an offer from the management of Drury 
Lane. 

We find her at the latter end of the year 1815, 
coming out before a London audience in the charac- 
ter of Amelia Wildenhaim, in the play of " Lovers' 
Vows." The open, ingenuous style of her per- 
formance, the girlish gaiety, and wildness of youth, 
carefully kept free from the boisterousness of the 
romp, took the audience completely by surprise. 
She allowed them no time to think of her defects, 
but won their good will ere they knew she had 
attacked it ; and by the time she had arrived at the 
third act, she had actually become a favourite. Her 
manner of saying, "I wanted to plead for two- 
young men," was repaid by peals of applause, and 
what is still more valuable, the murmuring of ap- 
probation that reverberated through a delighted 
auditory. 

Her second character was Albina Mandeville, in 
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Reynolds' five act play of "The Will," and her 
acting was such, as to ensure the comedy a run of 
many nights. 

At this time Mrs. Alsop (the daughter of the 
celebrated Mrs. Jordan) was at Covent Garden, and 
the managers resolved that the two heroines should 
be pitted against each other. The part selected was 
Miss Peggy, in the comedy of " The Country Girl." 
Mrs. Alsop reminded the town of her talented mo- 
ther, but it was merely the echo of the performance, 
and echo-like, wanted the strength of the original. 
Mrs. Mardyn's Miss Peggy was her own. It was . 
wild to a degree, but still delightful. Mrs. Alsop 
was correct, but she was not handsome. Mrs. 
Mardyn, scorning rules, was all life, she looked 
beautiful, and the town gave to her the palm of 
victory. 

About this time her dissolute husband claimed 
her salary ; and she of course refused to play ; and 
thus defeated his schemes. But to prevent future 
annoyance, it was agreed that he should receive 
two pounds per week from her professional earnings, 
on condition that he never came within a hundred 
miles of her. 

This innate knave, however, soon after found a 
vicious brother at Exeter, who despatched a letter 
to Mrs. Mardyn, with an account of her husband's 
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death, and requesting a certain sum to pay for the 
funeral obsequies of "her dear lamented lord!" 
As she had no reason to suspect the truth of the 
coinniunication, and every cause to rejoice at the 
event, she remitted willingly the sum required, and 
in a fi^w days appeared in widow's weeds. But 
alas ! she had scarcely worn them a week, when to 
her great horror she met the cause of her outward 
mourning, as jovial as potent libations at the shrine 
of Bacchus could make him, walking with unsteady 
step towards her house, in order to " raise the wind," 
as he termed it, without which he would not return 
b(jyond the stipulated hundred miles boundary, 
which in a frolicsome moment he had violated. 
This was only an item in the long account of annoy- 
iUWi'H to wliich our unfortunate heroine was sub- 
J(hM(mI by her brutal husband, during many years. 

About tills period occurred that unfortunate quar- 
rel b(»tw(MMi liord and Lady Byron, which excited 
so much of the public attention. This quarrel was 
attributtMl, by the voice of scandal, in great measure 
to the IxMUity of Mrs. Mardyn. Nothing could be 
more opposite to the truth. The facts were these. 
Lord Hyrou was one of the leading members of the 
('onunittee of Management of Drury Lane, and had 
almost a voice potential in their literary arrange- 
ments, leaving the pecuniary matters to the other 
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members. Mrs. Mardyn learned that certain inte- 
rests were at work to obtain for a rival actress the 
principal female part of a forthcoming drama, to 
defeat which intention, she called on his lordship, 
at his residence, to solicit his powerful interference, 
which he immediately promised as an act of justice 
to the dramatic author, as well as to the actress. 

As she was about to depart, a violent storm came 
on, which Mrs. Mardyn regretted, as the hour had 
nearly arrived when she ought to be at home pre- 
paring to go to her duty at the theatre, having to 
begin the comedy of the evening. His lordship being 
aware of this, and his carriage being at the door, he 
offered it for Mrs. Mardyn's use in her emergency, 
and she was driven home in it ; this circumstance, 
with many additions, (gross exaggerations,) were 
related to Lady Byron by the woman, her confidant, 
whom the poet afterwards so justly reproached and 
so severely criticised, in those well remembered 
lines — 

^ Bom in a garret,— in a kitchen bred ; 
Promoted thence — to deck her lady's head." 

His lordship was (in that instance at least) inno- 
cent, and being too proud in his nature to defend 
himself against the " garret-born," " kitchen-bred," 
calumniator, a scene of reproaches took place, when 
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it was said, her ladyship left her husband's roof, 
never to return to it. 

The affair of the carriage, the calumny, the quar- 
rel, and the separation, was soon noised abroad, and 
a set of heartless ruffians, in fashionable attire, met 
in an organized gang in Drury Lane theatre, and ex- 
cited the audience to hiss Mrs. Mardyn. She stood 
for one moment mute, if that word applies only to the 
language of the tongue, but her eyes spoke with 
irresistible eloquence. She burst into tears, and 
implored the house to protect her from her cowardly 
assailants, as she assured them she was innocent of 
any offence. 

" 'Twas not the air, 'twas not the words" — it was 
the tone, that went to the hearts of all who had 
hearts, and in an instant the cowardly assailants of 
a defenceless woman were silenced, and our heroine 
confirmed in public favour. 

Lord Byron's published " Conversations," have 
since fully established the injustice of the attack on 
Mrs. Mardyn. 

Mrs. Mardyn remained at Drury Lane one season 
after Mr. Elliston became lessee of that establish- 
ment. Her beauty and talent had now made an 
impression upon the heart of one who knew how to 
value such a gem, (a foreigner of some distinction,) 
and the real and un-mistakeable death of her roue 
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husband, enabled her again to try the chances of 
matrimony. The new-married pair quitted Eng- 
land, and have since resided in France and Italy. 
It is said, that her present husband is ardently at- 
tached to his beautiful wife, and that it is for the 
gratification of her ambition, that he has purchased 
(as is common abroad) the title of baron, conse- 
quently she is now " The Baroness of R " (for 

obvious reasons we omit the name.) Hers has in- 
deed been the romance of real life ; and she affords 
another instance among the many we have . pointed 
out, of a lady quitting the boards of a theatre to 
give lustre to " a title." 



MISS FOOTE, 

NOW 

COUNTESS OF HARRINGTON. 



** Fair as the first that fell of woman kind 
While on the dread— yet lovely serpent smiling; 
Whose image then was stamped upon her mind, — 
Once beguiled— then evermore beguiling." 



The fair votaries of the stage, above those of any 
other profession, are placed in situations to excite 
inquiry, as to the estimation to which they are en- 
titled in private life. Brought before the public 
eye, and dwelling on the mind, at times when the 
attention is most freely set apart from the cares of 
the world, the conversation that originates with 
their theatrical capabilities, (carried from its native 
scene, through nearly all the various walks of 
society,) generally proceeds to a somewhat inquisi- 
torial discussion of their real characters. 
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On occasions of this kind, idleness, — that great 
precursor of so many vices, will sometimes find allies 
in ill-nature, detraction, and falsehood ; and hence 
it is that truth is too often overwhelmed by such 
assailants, and compelled to retire from the unequal 
contest, with wounds deep and rankling ; wounds, 
which all the balsams of her kinsman Time, is 
scarcely found capable of healing. 

However, it must be acknowledged that the 
biographers of the stage have, unfortunately and 
very frequently, the painful duty to encounter, 
of recording details, in the course of their subjects, 
that require much softening ; and particulars, in the 
way of description, that seem to ask of them as 
they proceed, a mere merciful confinement to 
names, dates, and professional removals. And al- 
though we, as a biographer, must be mindful that 
we have a treble duty to perform — ^to the public — ^to 
truth — and to ourselves, — still there are scenes in 
the drama of almost every life, over which we 
would draw the veil ; and as we are not among 
the class (we would fain say few in number) from 
whom — 

" Every woe— a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister's shame," 

we shall pass over, as lightly as possible, those cir- 
cumstances, unfortunately too notorious, which have 
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rendered our present heroine an object of peculiar 
interest to the world. 

This much we can, however, truly state, whatever 
may have been said, written, or sworn to about 
" Miss Foote ; " — since her elevation to her present 
rank as the wife of a Peer of England, the breath 
of calumny has never touched the fair fame of "The 
Countess of Harrington." 

We find from the most authentic records that 
Miss Foote is a descendant of the well-known 
" Samuel Foote " (termed the English Aristophanes) 
who was born at Truro, in Cornwall, in the year 
1722, and who died in 1776. 

The original patent for the now popular Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, was granted to him, as appears 
from the following extract, which curiosity induced 
us to have copied from the said patent. It runs 
thus — 

" By the name of the little Theatre in the Haymarket, or, what- 
ever house built, or to be built." 

" Patent granted to Samuel Foote, of the Parish of Saint 

Martins-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex, Esquire, by 

George the Third, the fifth of July in the sixth year of our 

reign." 

By writ of Privy Seal, 

Cocks. 

" Entered in the Lord Chamberlain's Office, the tenth day of 

July 1766. 

"Wat. Ely." 
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This patent particularly prohibits all ridicule of 
clerical characters of the Church of England ; de- 
mands that all morality shall be observed ; the 
company to be under the entire control of Foote, 
and his judgment as to payment, to be considered 
sufficient. 

We are sorry to record, for the sake of literature 
in general, and the drama in particular, that Mr. 
Samuel Foote used the force of his wit and the 
privilege of his patent, for a most dishonourable 
purpose ; namely, to endeavour to extort the large 
sum of two thousand pounds from the fears of a 
woman — the then celebrated Duchess of Kingston, 
whose life and liberty was at that time in jeopardy. 
But wits sometimes shoot beyond the mark, miss 
their aim, and even wound themselves, as the fol- 
lowing authenticated anecdotes will shew. A di- 
gression from the immediate subject of our memoir 
to her celebrated progenitor will not be considered 
irrelevant. 

It is on record, that in 1775, the Duchess of 
Kingston was found guilty of bigamy, she having 
married the Duke of Kingston, while her first 
husband, the Earl of Bristol, was alive. A short 
time before the trial took place, the celebrated 
mimic, Samuel Foote, (who, mixing as he did in 
the first circles of fashion, was perfectly acquainted 
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with the leading features of the duchess's life,) wrote 
a piece called " A Trip to Calais." The scenes were 
humorous, and the character meant for the duchess 
most admirably drawn. The real design of Foote, 
as it afterwards appeared, was to obtain a consider- 
able sum of money from her grace for suppressing 
the piece. 

With this view he contrived to have it intimated 
to her, by one of his emissaries, that the Hay- 
market Theatre would open with an entertainment 
in which her grace would, as the phrase then was, 
" be taken off to the life." This was intended to 
alarm her, and it did so effectually. She sent for 
Foote, who attended with the MS. in his pocket. 
She desired him to read a part of it ; he obeyed ; 
but had not proceeded far in the character of Lady 
Kitty Crocodile, when her grace could forbear no 
longer. She rose in a violent passion, and ex- 
claimed, " This is most scandalous, sir ; why what 
a wretch you have made me !" 

" You !" replied the humourist, " this is not de- 
signed for your grace." 

After a few turns about the room, the duchess 
calmed her turbulence, and assuming a smile, en- 
treated it as a favour, that Mr. Foote would leave 
the piece for her perusal, engaging at the same time 
to return it on the ensuing morning. Foote readily 
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complied, the carriage was ordered, and he took his 
leave. 

Left thus to consider her own picture, so much 
did her grace dislike it, that she determined, if pos- 
sible, to prevent the exposure of it to public view. 
As the artist had no objection to selling it, she in- 
clined to be the purchaser. 

This was the next morning made known to Foote, 
who was questioned as to the sum which would 
satisfy him for suppressing the piece. Proportion- 
ing his expectations to her power of gratifying them, 
he demanded " two thousand pounds !" and also to 
be paid a certain sum in compensation for a loss 
which he pretended would be sustained by the 
scenes designed for " The Trip to Calais " being ap- 
propriated to other uses. 

The enormity of this demand staggered the 
Duchess. By messages she intimated her extreme 
surprise, and a wish that the request were moderated. 
Imagining that she must at length comply, Foote 
would not abate a single guinea. She offered him 
fourteen, then sixteen hundred pounds, and had 
actually a draft on Messrs. Drummond's for that 
sum, for his acceptance ! This yielding on the part 
of the Duchess, led Foote to think that he should 
ultimately succeed, until, by grasping at too much, 
he overstepped the mark, and lost everything. 
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The friends of the Duchess regarded the attack 
made on her as one directed by the hand of a 
ruffian ; at a time too, when she was, of all moments 
of her life, the least able to make any resistance. 
A bill of indictment had been found, and at the 
hazard of her very existence, she had travelled 
from Rome to London, to abide the consequences 
of the prosecution. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle was consulted. 
The Lord Chamberlain was apprised of the circum- 
stance, and he was solicited to prohibit the libellous 
performance. His Lordship accordingly sent for 
the MS. copy of " The Trip to Calais," and after 
having perused it, he censured it. This occasioned 
a remonstrating letter from Mr. Foote to that 
grand official — who was Lord Hertford. 

The Duchess consulted certain sages of the long 
robe, and their opinions were, " that the piece was 
a malicious libel, and if represented, a short-hand- 
writer should be employed to take down the offen- 
sive passages, as the ground-work for a prosecution." 

This advice was followed, and Blanchard, the most 
celebrated of the clique, was selected, and being 
properly fee'd, was to take his seat in a stage box, 
and thus a complete trap was supposed to be laid 
for the extortioner, and the intimidator of a woman. 
Whether Foote had received private information of 
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the scheme, or whether he found his attempt on the 
purse of the Duchess, excite the displeasure of 
those whose favours were of consequence to him, he 
began to be intimidated. The proof which he gave 
of it, was a denial that he had ever made so exhor- 
bitant a demand as two thousand pounds for the 
suppression of the piece. This denial contributed 
much to his injury, because the Reverend Mr. 
Foster, a clergyman of respectability, considerably 
advanced in years, and who had through life min- 
gled with the great world, came voluntarily forward 
and made an affidavit of the following facts: — 
"That in consequence of the threat to perform 
' The trip to Calais,' he waited on Mr. Foote, and 
remonstrated with him on the barbarity of such an 
attack, at such a critical juncture. That Mr. Foote 
had only agreed to suppress the piece on receiving 
from the Duchess the sum of two thousand pounds." 
This affidavit was so complete a refutation of the 
denial, as not to leave it in the power of ingenuity 
to retort, and with the public, the testimony of Mr. 
Foster had every desired effect. 

Thus defeated in point of fact, Foote found him- 
self baffled also in point of design. The Chamber- 
lain would not permit the piece to be represented. 
Foote tried the force of his connexion, but it was 
the efiFort of weakness against inflexibility. Here 
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the utmost which his humour could do, was, to 
support a laugh at the expense of his purse ; he 
was to be merry in sadness, — for sadness at the loss 
of sixteen hundred pounds, offered and refused, 
must have been felt. So little did Foote relish the 
loss of the sum, that he opened a fresh negociation 
with the Duchess, causing it to be intimated to her, 
that it was in his power to publish, if not to 
perform ; but that were his expenses re-embursed 
and the sum originally tendered, paid to him, he 
would desist. 

On this intimation, the Duchess did as she had 
often done before — asked the opinion of friends, 
with a secret determination to follow her own. 
Foote, finding that she began to yield, pressed his 
desire incessantly, and she had actually provided 
bills for the amount of sixteen hundred pounds, 
which she would have given him, but for the follow- 
ing circumstance. 

The Earl of Peterborough, Dr. Schomberg, the 
Rev. Mr. Foster, and Mr. Field, the solicitor, were 
consulted, and they severally reprobated the demand 
as a scandalous imposition, with which it would be 
weakness to comply. Dr. Schomberg in particular, 
declared that, "although he had been for many 
years intimate with Mr. Foote, and had spent some 
of the most pleasant hours of his life in his company, 
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yet he would tell him to his face, as a man, that he 
deserved to be run through the body for such an 
attempt, which was more ignoble than the robberies 
of a highwaynian." This pointed language, dictated 
by the feelings of an honourable heart, had consider- 
able effect ; but still the Duchess dreaded the peuji 
almost as.much as the personified humour of Foote ; 
and as for the power of literary defence, her Grace 
was entirely destitute of it. 

At this juncture of alarm, Mr. Jackson, who wag 
at that time editor of a political paper, being asked 
his opinion as to the demand made by Foote, re- 
turned this answer : — " Instead of complying with 
it, your Grace should obtain complete evidence of 
the menace and demand, and then consult you^ 
counsel, whether a prosecution will not lie, for en- 
deavouring to extort money by threats." 

This answer struck the Duchess and her friends 
very forcibly. Mr. Jackson was then solicited to 
wait on Mr. Foote; and he consented to be her 
champion, on condition that the Duchess would 
pledge her honour never to retract her determi- 
nation, nor let Foote extort from her a single guinea. 
When her Grace had subscribed to these conditions, 
Mr. Jackson waited on Foote at his house in Suffolk 
Street, and informed him that he came as the friend 
of the Duchess of Kingston, and wished to be 

VOL. I. L 
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favoured with a direct answer to this question, — 
" Whether Mr. Foote meant to publish the piece 
which the Lord Chamberlain had refused to license, 
called ' The Trip to Calais ?' " 

Mr. Foote was about to enter into a long detail 
respecting the expense which had been incurred, 
when Mr. Jackson interrupted him thus : — " If, sir, 
you mean by informing me of the expenses, to inti- 
mate that it should be defrayed by the Duchess, I 
fairly tell you, she shall not give you a guinea." 
Foote endeavoured to turn this oflF with a laugh, 
and, instead of replying to the point, he begged Mr. 
Jackson would hear him read the letter which he 
had written to the Earl of Hertford, complaining of 
the hardship of prohibiting the representation of a 
piece, merely because some lady of quality might 
suppose herself ridiculed for " pinning her ruffles 
awry." 

Mr. Jackson repeated his question, when Foote 
replied ; " I shall certainly publish the piece, unless 
the Duchess will consider the heavy loss I shall sus- 
tain ; but why the devil does Isaac Schomberg 
interfere ? We should hunt down these reps of 
quality in couples. Besides, Lady Betty Crocodile 
will suit nine out of ten widows of fashion in the 
kingdom. Their tears are like a shower in sun- 
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shine, refreshing their weeds, and making their faces 
look the brighter." 

Mr. Jackson on this, wished him good morning, 
and was about to retire, when Foote said, with a 
theatrical air, " What ! and so am I to be attacked 
if I publish 'The Trip to Calais?' Mr. Jackson 
replied, " The publication will be an attack from 
you, Mr. Foote, the effect of which, I, as a friend of 
the Duchess, will do my utmost to prevent ;" and 
here the interview ended. 

Foote, however, still wished to have things com- 
promised, and a meeting to take place. To accom- 
plish this, he addressed a letter to the Duchess, 
which gave her a complete triumph ; there was con- 
cession in every line of it. She sent for Mr. Jack- 
son, and loaded him with thanks ; she showed him 
Foote's letter, and desired him in her name, to 
answer it, and publish both. This he declined, 
alleging that a newspaper controversy would only 
degrade her. She, however, thought otherwise, and 
the Town was amused by the following curious 
correspondence, passing between the Duchess and 
her antagonist. 

MB. FOOTE TO THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON. 

MADAM; 

A member of the PriTy Council, and a friend of yonr Grace's, has 
Just left me ; he has explained to me what I did not conceiye, that 

L 2 
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the publication of the scenes in the ^ Trip to Calais,^ at tliis Juncture^ 
with the dedication and prefoce, might be of infinite ill-conse- 
quence to your afTairs. I really^ madam, wish yon no ill, and should 
be sorry to do you an injury ; I, therefore, g^ye up to that consider- 
ation, wliat neither your Grace's offers, nor the threats of your 
agents could obtain ; the scenes shall not be published, nor anything 
appear at my theatre, or firom me, that can hurt you, — ^provided the 
attacks made on me in the newspai>ers do not make it necessary for 
me to act in defence of myself. Your Grace will, therefore, see the 
necessity of guying proper directions. 

I haye the honour to be, &c. &c. 

S. FOOTB. 

Northend, August Idth, 1775. 



THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON TO MR. FOOTE. 

Sir, 

I was at dinner when I received your ill-judged letter. As 
there is little consideration required, I shall sacrifice a moment 
to answer it. 

A member of your privy council can never hope to be of a lady's 
cabinet. I know too well what is due to my own dignity, to enter 
into a compromise with an extortionable assassin of private reputa- 
tion ! If I before abhorred you for your slander, I now despise you 
for your concessions ; it is a proof of the illiberality of your satire ; 
when you can publish or repress it, as best suits the needy conveni- 
ence of your purse. You first had the cowardly baseness to draw 
the sword, and if I sheathe it 'till I make you crouch, like the sub- 
servient vassal that you are — then is thei:e no spirit in an injured 
woman, nor meanness in a slanderous bafibon. 

To a man, my sex alone would have screened me from attack — 
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bat I am writing to the descendant of a Merry- Andrew, and prostio 
tute the term manhood, by applying it to Mr. Foote. 

You shall haye cause to remember, that though I would have 
given liberally for the relief of your necessities, I scorn to be bullied 
into the purchase of your silence. 

There is something, however, in your pity, at which my nature 
revolts. 

To make me an offer of pity, at once betrays your insolence, and 
your vanity. I will keep the pity you send, until the morning 
you are turned off, when I will return it by Cupid, with a box of 
lip-salve; and a choir of choristers shall chant a stave to your 
requiem ! 

£. KiNOBTON. 

P. S. You would have received this sooner, but the servant has 
been a long time writing it ! 



TO THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON. 
Madam, 

Though I have neither time nor inclination to answer the illibe- 
ral attacks of your agents, yet a public correspondence with your 
Grace, is too great an honor for me to decline. I cannot help 
thinking that it would have been more prudent in your Grace, to 
have answered my letter before dinner, or, at least, postponed it to 
the cool hour of morning. Why, madam, put on your coat of mail 
against me ? I have no hostile intentions. Folly, not vice is the 
game I pursue. 

In those scenes in the '* Trip to Calais,'' which you so unaccount- 
ably apply to yourself, you must observe, that there is not the 
slightest hint at the little incidents of your life, which have excited 
the curiosity of the Grand Inquest for the County of Middlesex. 

I am happy, madam, however, to hear, that your robe of inno- 
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oence is in such perfect repair; I was afraid it might have been a 
little the worse for wearing ; may it hold out to keep you warm the 
next winter ! 

The progenitors your Grace has done me the honor to give me, 
are, I presume, merely metaphorical persons, and to be considered 
as the authors of my muse, and not of my being. A Merry-Andrew 
and a prostitute are no bad poetical parents, especially for a writer 
of plays ; the first to giye the humour and mirth, — the last to furnish 
the graces and powers of attraction. I am much obliged to your 
Grace, for your intended present on the day, as you politely express 
it, when I am to be turned off, — ^but where will your Grace get the 
Cupid to bring me the lip-salve ? That family, I am afraid, has 
long quitted your service. 

Pray, madam, is not Jackson the name of your female confiden- 
tial secretary ? and is she not generally clothed in black petticoats, 
made out of your weeds ? 

** So moarn'd the Dame of Ephesus her love/' 

I fancy your Grace took the hint, when you last resided in Rome ; 
you heard there, I suppose, of a certain Joan, who was once elected 
Pope ; and in humble imitation, have converted a pious parson — into 
a chambermaid ! The scheme is new in this country, and has doubt- 
less its peculiar pleasures. 

That you may never want the benefit of the clergy in any 
emergency, is the sincere wish of 

Your Grace's humble Servant, &c. &c. 

S. FOOTE. 

Foote's expostulatory letter, to the Lord Cham- 
berlain (Hertford) is wittily written for his own 
purpose, but without any particular regard to truth, 
and as such we will give it. 
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LETTER FROM MR. FOOTE TO THE EARL OF HERTFORD. 

My Lord, 

I did intend troubling your Lordship with an earlier 
address, but the day after I received your prohibitory mandate, I 
had the honour of a visit from Lord Mountstewart, to whose indis- 
position I find, I am indebted for your first commands, relative to 
" The trip to Calais" by Mr. Chetwynd, and your final rejection by 
Colonel Keen. 

Lord Mountstewart has, I presume, told your Lordship that he 
read with me those scenes to which your Lordship objected, that he 
found them connected with general nature, and applicable to none, 
but those who, through consciousness, were compelled to a self- 
application. 

To iuch minds, my Lord, '' The whole duty of Man," next to the 
sacred writings, is the severest satire that ever was written ; and to 
the same mark if Comedy direct not her aim, her arrows are shot in 
the air ; for, by what touches no man, no man will be mended. 
Lord M. desired that I would suffer him to take the play with hini, 
and let him leave it with the Duchess of Kingston ; he had my 
consent, my Lord, and at the same time an assurance, that I was 
willing to make any alterations that her Grace would suggest ! 

Her Grace saw the play, and in consequence, I saw her Grace ; 
with the result of that interview I shall not, at this time, trouble 
your Lordship. 

It may perhaps be necessary to observe, that her Grace could not 
discern (which your Lordship I dare say can readily believe) a single 
trait in the character of Lady Kitty Crocodile, that resembled herself. 

After this representation, your Lordship will, I doubt not, permit 
me to enjoy the fruits of my labour: nor will you think it reason- 
able, because a capricious individual has taken it into her head that 
I have pinned her ruffles awry, that I should be punished by a 
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poniard struck deep iDto my heart ; your Lordship has too much 
candour and Justice, to be instrumental to so violent and ill-directed 
a blow. 

Your Lordship's determination is not only of the greatest import- 
ance to me now, but must inevitably decide my future fate ! as, 
after this defeat, it will be impossible for me to muster up courage 
enough to face folly again ; between the muse and the magistrate 
there should be a general confederacy ; what the last cannot punish, 
the first often corrects ; but when she finds herself, not only deserted 
by her ancient ally, but sees him armed in the defence of her foe, 
she has nothing but a speedy retreat — adieu then, my Lord, to the 
stage — valeat res ludicra, — to which I hope I may add with justice 
— Plaudite, as during my continuance in the seryice of the public, 
I never profited by flattering their passions, or falling in with their 
humours, as upon all occasions I have exerted my little powers in 
exposing follies, how much soever the favourites of the day, and 
pernicious prejudices, however protected and popular. 

This, my Lord, has been done, if those may be believed, who have 
the best right to know, sometimes with success ; let me add, too, 
that in doing this, I never lost my credit with the public ; because 
they knew that I proceeded upon principle ; that I disdained being 
the echo or the instrument of any man, however exalted his station, 
and that I never received rewards or protection from any hands 
than their own. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

S. FOOTE. 

Very speciously written by the Aristophanes of the 
eighteenth century, who would have made the Lord 
Chamberlain believe, that the witty author and 
manager, was an ill-used man, but Lord Hertford 
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was not to be cajoled even by the celebrated Samuel 
Foote. 

The Duchess became his most vindictive enemy, 
and endeavoured to throw the most infamous slur 
upon his character that can be attached to the name 
of man : but in that she failed, as perjury was too 
evident. As to herself, after four days trial, which 
commenced on the 16th April, 1776, the lady was 
found guilty, and a plan was in embryo to confine 
her to this country, — and deprive her of her personal 
property. A writ of " ne exeat regwP was preparing 
and of which her Grace, (or rather now the Countess 
of Bristol) received private notice ; and being ad- 
vised to leave the kingdom instantly, she very cun- 
ningly caused her carriage to drive through most of 
the principal streets of the metropolis, and invited 
a large party to dine at Kingston House, the better 
to cover her design; but long before the dinner 
hour, she had entered a post-chaise, and arriving at 
Dover, fearlessly went on board a small fishing boat, 
and landed safely at Calais : but she had left a sting 
in the breast of Foote, in the horrid stigma on his 
character, which, although not generally believed, 
yet embittered every hour of his future life. 

Foote experienced a number of vicissitudes in life, 
sometimes up, and often down. He kept his car- 
riage when he first set out in life, but adverse cir- 
L 5 
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cnmstances soon obliged him to put it down. When 
fortune again smiled, and he once more became 
vehicular, he changed his motto, and chose ^^Iteruni' 
— (again). Fortune again frowning— no coach had 
Foote ; but after about a twelvemonths ill-humour, 
the fickle goddess once more smiled, and another 
carriage was procured — when the Wit made another 
alteration of his motto. Instead of " Iterum'* it was 
now " Iterum IterumqueJ^ — (again and again !) 

The day Mr. Foote set out for Dover, about an 
hour before he stept into the chaise in waiting, he 
walked into every room in his house, and examined 
with an accuracy not usual to him, every article of 
furniture, particularly his pictures, of which he had 
a numerous collection. When he came to the portrait 
of Weston, he made a full stop, as if by some secret 
impulse, and rivetted his eyes upon the countenance 
of his old acquaintance for many minutes, but with- 
out uttering a word ; at last, turning ofi^, with a tear 
in his eye, he exclaimed, "Poor Weston!" — but the 
words had scarcely dropped from his lips, when with 
a tone as it were of reproach for his seeming security, 
he repeated again, — "Poor Weston! — It will be 
very shortly ' Poor Foote!' or the intelligence of my 
spirits deceive me." Within a week after this pro- 
phetic speech, Foote was numbered with the dead. 
His epitaph was compiled from Shakspeare : — 
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Here lies the body of 

THE ENGLISH ARISTOPHANES, 

A fellow 

Of infinite jest, 

Of most excellent fancy* 

Alas I where are his gibes now, 

His Gambols, — ^his Songs, 

His flashes of merriment 

Which were wont to set the table in a roar ? 

Not one now, 

To mock his own grinning. 

We could have better spared a better man. 

He was one of the best actors in the woild, 

Either for 

Tragedy, Comedy, History, Pastoral, or Farce. 

He held the Mirror up 

And shewed scorn her own image. 

He was the abstract and brief chronicle of the times. 

In short 

For the law of wit — and the liberty 

He was 

The only man ! 

It appears that the theatrical propensities in the 
" Foote family" slept until revived by the father of 
our heroine, who, owing to disappointment in his 
early military career from peace with America being 
proclaimed and his regiment disbanded, essayed his 
fortunes in theatricals, which it appears he soon 
abandoned, and again buckled on his sword against 
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France. Peace having again retired him upon half- 
pay, he for the second time flirted with Thalia, but 
with no very great success. Although by no means 
a favorite with the aforesaid Thalia, or her sombre 
sister, Melpomene, he contrived to ingratiate himself 
into the good graces of a very beautiful young lady, 
a Miss Hart, who had been left an orphan when very 
young, and under the care of guardians ; and al- 
though she wanted several years of her majority, 
" He told his soft tale, and was a thriving woer." 
They were married in October, 1797, and on the 
24th of July following, our heroine Maria was born. 
Mr. Foote was now the manager of a company of 
comedians, and his wife's beauty and talent on the 
stage, proved a source of considerable emolument 
to her husband. 

Although the fair Maria was not actually bom 
in the theatre, she was usually nursed on the stage, 
therefore it might be called her cradle, and from 
her earliest infancy she was " devoted to the sister 
muses." It is said, that she was so " sweet a child " 
that she was invited everywhere. Judging from 
the ripened beauty of the woman, we can easily 
believe that she must have been indeed " lovely." 

At the early age of twelve she appeared on the 
boards of the Plymouth Theatre, in the character 
of Juliet. This was in July, 1810 ; and in the fol- 
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lowing year we find it recorded, by those veracious 
chronicles — the play-bills — that she sustained a 
regular cast of characters in her father's theatre, 
such as Susan Ashfield, in " Speed the Plough ;" 
Emily Worthington, in Colman's admirable comedy 
of " The Poor Gentleman," &c, &c. &c. ; and the 
Devonshire critics of the time pronounced those 
assumptions to be master-pieces of the histrionic 
art. Soon after this time the corporation of Ply- 
mouth having taken it into their heads to patronise 
another theatre of their own building, Mr. Foote 
abandoned Thespian pursuits, and devoted himself 
to the bar, by opening " an hotel " in the good old 
city of Exeter. 

During this period our heroine was acquiring all 
those accomplishments, which in after-life rendered 
her "the admired of all admirers." In 1814 the 
business of the hotel not succeeding, Mr, Foote 
resolved to try his daughter's talents on the metro- 
politan boards, and by that means " put money in 
his purse;" therefore we find her in the month of May 
in the same year, when scarcely sixteen years of age, 
appearing at Covent Garden as Amanthis, in that 
very elegant little comedy of " The Child of Nature." 
Young, beautiftil, intelligent, refined, yet unso- 
phisticated, she was in fact almost the character 
she represented; and it might be very justly said, 
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that if she had art, it was the greatest of all — ^the 
very ne plus ultra of histrionic excellence — the " Ars 
celare artem.'' All that she did was in fact nature 
with her. Education had given her accomplish- 
ments, and nature had bestowed on her the grace 
to make most excellent use of them. No actress, 
perhaps, ever displayed so great a diversity of 
talent. Her success was equal to the fondest wish 
of herself, or friends, who were indeed herself; for 
she was not supposed to have had any will of her 
own. 

She was immediately engaged on a very liberal 
salary; and, although the characters usually as- 
signed her, were certainly not of the first-rate im- 
portance, the managers always considered our he- 
roine's name as a sure point of attraction to the 
Beaux Garfons ; and the Covent Garden treasurer 
confirmed the managers' opinion. She continued 
to renew her engagements at Covent Garden, and 
each new character which was entrusted to her 
added to her popularity. Her benefit always so 
greatly, as well as fashionably attended, year after 
year, was a sufficient proof of the estimation in 
which she was held ; and the public prints confirmed 
by their encomiums the justice of her favouritism. 
The press in general was most enthusiastic in its 
eulogy. 
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The beauty, the grace, the accomplishments of 
the young actress were expatiated on in terms which 
converted the usual common-place theatrical articles 
into so many poetical rhapsodies. We quote the 
following, which describes the effect produced by 
her power of playing on different musical instru- 
ments:—" Can anything be more elegant than her 
weaving the willow round her head, and her fan- 
tastic song and dance, as ' Maria Darlington/ 
The charm of her beauty is heightened by her many 
accomplishments and graceful demeanour ; she 
sings, plays, and dances, not indeed like a professor, 
but like a most tasteful and gifted lady." 

It is a great addition to the attractions of an ac- 
tress, when she possesses the power of accompanying 
herself on different instruments, which her charac- 
ters may require in their representation. This 
qualification Miss Foote has; and she usually ac- 
companied herself upon the harp, guitar, and piano- 
forte. In most other instances, the performer is 
assisted by the orchestra, or from behind the scenes ; 
but those amongst the audience who are acquainted 
with the movement of the fingers on such instru- 
ments can detect the deception consequent on the 
want of that accomplishment. 

Miss Foote, during many years, and at both our 
national theatres, maintained with considerable sue- 
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oess, that class of tragic characters which may be 
styled the domestic, tender, and pathetic. Where 
delicacy of feeling, rather than power, was required, 
she stood at that time without a superior, or, we may 
say, with scarce an equal. Her Desdemona, Ophe- 
lia, Imogen, &c. &c., will sufficiently bear us out in 
our assertion, to all who may have seen her in those 
characters. 

Having acquired celebrity on the London boards. 
Miss Foote had oflTers of engagements throughout 
England, Ireland, and Scotland ; which she indus- 
triously accepted, and the event proved highly satis-* 
factory, both as to fame and profit. 

While our heroine was on one of her " star trips," 
in the city of Dublin, and on the stage as Beatrice, 
in " Much Ado about Nothing," a sudden tumult 
arose amongst the audience; so loud and general 
was it, that no efforts of the performers could be 
made available : and the scene was concluded with- 
out a hearing ! The cause of this tumult was the 
unexpected appearance of " Sir Walter Scott," in 
the front boxes. The Great Wizard of the North 
had joined his son and daughter, and a party who 
were seated there. 

The Irish people, it is acknowledged by all, are a 
most enthusiastic race of beings. No sooner was it 
known that the author of " The Waverley Novels" 
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was beneath the roof, than an immediate call was 
raised for " a general sight" of the renowned writer. 
Some of the more curious of the audience modestly 
cried out, " Scott ! Scott ! the stage ! the stage !" 
But it was thought by the author and his party that 
the " Irish enthusiasm" was rather too much in " the 
imperative mood !" and he therefore declined the 
command to make his "first appearance on any 
stage." At last, however, he good naturedly com- 
promised the matter, by removing from the front 
box to the one immediately connected with the 
stage, and there he stood for some time bowing to 
the reiterated plaudits, with which the audience 
honoured his compliance with their " whim ;" and 
after " a good long stare at a poet," and having as- 
certained that, externally he bore a strong resem- 
blance to themselves, they dismissed him most un- 
ceremoniously from his public post of honour, by 
calling out " Play ! the play ! go on !" The play 
re-commenced at the point where it had first re- 
ceived an interruption, and Miss Foote received a 
complimentary apology (in loud plaudits) for the 
inattention to which she had been for a few minutes 
exposed, by the unexpected arrival of one, who was 
not an everyday " star" in the Dublin theatre. 

Miss Foote was induced to visit Paris, and join 
the English company, which was then making an 
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experimental attempt to establish Shakspeare and 
some of onr popular dramatic authors, on the banks 
of the Seine. She delighted the Parisians by her 
beauty. We copy a paragraph from one of the 
critiques of the period, premising, however, that 
all the journals were not so kind, unless liberally 
paid. 

"Miss Foote est I'actrice favorite du public 
Anglais : — Jeune, jolie, pleine de graces, d' intelli- 
gence et de finesse, elle doit T^tre de tous les 
publics du monde, et le notre Ta dejal adoptee de la 
mani^re la plus brillante et la plus flatetise." 

We opine that Miss Foote's success depended 
more on the undeniable fact of her being a " beau* 
tiful woman," than on any talent she possessed as an 
actress of legitimate English comedy. The first — 
all who had eyes and hearts, could see and appre- 
ciate ; not so the last, for not one in five hundred 
could understand the language of Sheridan, Gold- 
smith, or Mrs. Cowley, much less appreciate their 
wit and humour. That will sufficiently account for 
the comparative failure of our great comic actors, 
when they paid their flying visits to the " Troupe 
Anglais,^'' 

At Paris, Mr. Listen appeared as Acres and 
Tony Lumpkin, and scarcely created a laugh ! 
and as for admiration, the Parisians could not — 
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while exclaiming " n'entend pas " — ^look in his face 
(as they did in Miss Foote's) and sigh out " Oh how 
beautiful !" As for poor Tyrone Power, that soul 
of Irish humour, he who never opened his lips in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, without creating 
roars of laughter — he, even he, confessed himself — 
out of countenance ! at not being able to make 
himself understood by his audience. He blushed 
who never blushed before ! 

Although our comedians failed at Paris, yet 
our tragedians were afterwards highly successftil. 
Charles Kemble, Edmund Kean, and Macready 
severally visited Paris, and each made English 
tragedy, for the time, " the rage." Macready was 
the favourite ; the reason assigned being that he 
was most like Talma. 

We here adduce, merely as a proof of Miss 
Foote's determined perseverance and untiring in- 
dustry in her profession, that during five years, she 
traversed England, Ireland and Scotland, and acted 
every week in each year. She actually " posted 
twenty-five thousand miles!" in that period; fre- 
quently in the dead hours of night and early morn- 
ing, snatching as she could a nap in her well- 
cushioned carriage ; and we are happy to record 
that her persevering determination to obtain inde- 
pendence was rewarded by upwards of "twenty 
thousand pounds." 
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Many were the " trifles light as air " which were 
addressed to our fair actress ; and to the credit of 
our nature we are happy to say that most of them 
were written in the spirit of kindness, (although we 
must confess, some were the effusions of pens dipped 
in gall !) We will preserve a few in our pages, not 
the splenetic, but the honeyed : — 

TO A CELEBRATED ACTRESS. 

'* The graces strewed Love's flow'rets round, 
When in a lucky mmute, 
Beauty the magic circle found 
And placed her Foote within it." 

The above " whimsie " was found pinned in her 
carriage, when she one morning entered it, to 
pursue her summer professional tour in her western 
circuit. Of course she had no time to inquire as to 
" how it came there." 

AN IMPROMPTU ADDRESS TO MISS FOOTE OF THE 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 

'* Ex pede Herculem !" 

From the Ancients this maxim we readily quote, 

You may know what a Hercules is by his foot ; 

But surely 'tis left for the Moderns to see 

From the ** Foote " of our times, what a Venus should be. 

We now come to the most unfortunate period of 
our heroine's life. 
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In the summer of 1815, Miss Foote was engaged 
as a " theatrical star " at Cheltenham ; and from an 
acquaintance then and there formed, arose the 
mildew, that for a time blighted the beauty of the 
rose. 

But as we wish to " do our spiriting gently," in 
accordance with the line we have abbreviated for 
our motto, on this scene of her life's " strange event- 
ful history " we drop the curtain, believing as we 
do, that Maria Foote was one far "more sinned 
against than sinning." 

It is now our duty, and a pleasing one it is, to 
give our own impartial criticism on the acting of 
our fair heroine. 

Her theatrical performances were more remark- 
able for talent than genius. In comparison with 
many of her contemporaries, she was perhaps only 
a second-rate actress, but she possessed one quality 
which genius does not always possess, and which is 
perhaps the best substitute for genius itself: it was 
the power of pleasing by a nameless charm, which 
it is as easy to feel, as it is impossible to describe. 
We are at a loss for a simile, unless we were to 
compare it to the effect of the sun on nature. The 
plants, the flowers, the birds, the lakes, are there, 
whether he gilds them or not ; but it is his power 
that gives a tone to the whole, and that renders 
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them dear to our perceptions and our feelings, and 
we will call it " fascination." Such was the power 
possessed by our heroine. 

In what is termed " genteel comedy," Miss Foote 
had a peculiar elegance, but she wanted force and 
humour ; and in the higher walks of tragedy, she 
had much feeling and discrimination, but she had 
not " lungs " for pit and gallery ears. If with her 
own good taste, she had possessed by nature a tithe 
of Mrs. Warner's strong -voiced capabilities. Miss 
Foote would have been one of the best tragic 
actresses on our stage. 

Miss Foote was about the medium height of her 
sex, her face oval, with a most expressive set of 
features. Her light brown hair was wont to stray 
in delightful profusion over a most beautifully 
formed neck, and her eyes, — ^to what shall we com- 
pare them ? — 

*' Her floating eyes, oh ! they resemble 
Blue water-lilies when the breeze 
Is making the stream round them tremble." 

We have observed, while criticising the acting of 
Miss Foote, that its characteristic was " fascination," 
which fascination at last exerted its potent effect 
upon the heart of a British peer, long celebrated 
and esteemed for the kindness of his nature, and 
the gentleness of his manners. It has been observed 
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by a very talented writer that, " There is certainly a 
feeling of romance which hovers over our ideas, 
when we dwell upon the character of an actress ; 
a something which almost seems to place it beyond 
the realities of life." So, we may fairly presume, 
thought the Earl of Harrington. 

Miss Foote, who became known to the London 
public at Covent Garden Theatre in 1815, after a 
series of brilliant success, terminated her profes- 
sional career on the 11th of March, 1831, at the 
Birmingham theatre. 

On the 7th of April following she was united to 
" the Earl of Harrington," to the infinite satisfac- 
tion of her numerous admirers, who had anxiously 
watched her professional career, and whose friendly 
interest and good wishes, " through good report 
and ill report," had never forsaken her. 

Many were the attempts at wit made by our diur- 
nal writers on the occasion of our fair heroine's 
elevation to the peerage. The ill-natured ones we 
will leave to the contempt they deserve. One 
written in playful kindness we will transcribe, — it 
runs thus : — 

" A NATIONAL LOSS. 

" The elegant, the swanlike, the fascinating Maria 
Foote is no more ! 
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" Start not, gentle reader, in horror or alarm i 
our fair favourite has not yet exchanged her mortal 
loveliness for immortal brightness ; but she is lost 
for ever to her admiring patrons — the public ; being 
removed to a higher, and, we sincerely hope, to a 
happier sphere. To drop metaphor — Maria Foote 
is now * the Countess of Harrington/ " 

The following is supposed to have been from the 
pen of the author of " The Pleasures of Hope," as 
it appeared in a publication of which he had long 
been a director. 

" We can scarcely believe that this beautiful 
vision has passed away for ever from our sight. 

" Will she no more cling tenderly about Virginius 
— ^the living image of all that is daughterly and 
gentle ? 

" Shall we not see her again, bend silently before 
the accusations of Guido (in Mirandola), like the 
fair flower stooping beneath the rough blast, with 

which contention would be vain ? 

# # # # # 

" In return for those images of pure and inno- 
cent beauty, with which she has enriched our ima- 
ginations, by her professional assumptions, we wish 
her all the good which should attend one of Nature's 
choicest favourites." 

The Birmingham manager, in whose theatre this 
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favourite of the public last appeared as an actress, 
had the playbill of the nights on which she had 
been announced printed on white satin ; and many 
of her devoted admirers had these trophies framed 
and glazed and hung up beside her portrait. 

And now to conclude our account of the career 
of this highly-accomplished heroine of a strange 
eventful history, with a word of heartfelt con- 
gratulation. 

Afler the storms, the perils, the rocks, the shoals, 
the insidious quicksands, by which she was en- 
dangered in her early voyage of life, we rejoice 
that she has " anchored her bark right merrilie " 
in the haven of safety, with affection and domestic 
felicity as her handmaids ; while wealth and worldly 
honours stand, like willing slaves, ready to obey 
her every mandate. May she use such blessings 
wisely, till her last pulse of life shall cease to beat ! 
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MISS SOMERVILLE, 

NOW 

MRS. BUNN. 



* Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime. 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over; 
Thus, sighing, look through the waves of time^ 
For the long faded glories they cover.'* 



MOOBB. 



It is necessary in order to arrive at a respectable 
rank in any profession, that the professor should 
have a love for it. 

A person whose face and figure are tolerable — 
who has nerve, and whose voice has no absolute 
defect — may perhaps reckon on arriving at the 
point of respectability in a country theatre, by as- 
siduity and perseverance ; but to succeed on the 
metropolitan boards, a performer must have extra- 
ordinary talent, extraordinary fortune, or extra- 
ordinary interest. The lady of whom we are about 
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to write, possessed all three. She was the eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Somerville, a respectable 
biscuit-baker in St Mary-le-bonne. 

Mr. Somerville was a native of Scotland, and was 
a resident of Lanark at the time that his eldest 
daughter, Margaret Agnes, was born, on the 26th 
of October, 1799. 

Children in nearly all stations of life are found to 
delight in " acting a play." Most of us can remem- 
ber the time when we pored over our speeches, spent 
all our holiday hours in arranging our dresses, and, 
after much arduous study and labour, produced the 
finished performance, fraught with many a blunder 
and disaster, to a chosen audience, whose indulgence 
overlooked or excused all defects. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, such amusements come to 
nothing, and the delights of acting are all forgotten 
in the real business of life. In rare instances, talent 
is discovered or evolved at this early period. So it 
happened in the case of Margaret Agnes Somer- 
ville. She and her juvenile associates got up a 
tragedy. A hay-loft was the theatre ; Cato was the 
play ; and Marcia was the part allotted to little 
Margaret Agnes ; and, making allowance for the 
dialect — which of all the various provincial varieties 
of the Scotch language, is about the worst, — she 
is said to have sustained it in a manner to call 
M 2 
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forth the loudest plaudits of the numerous and 
enlightened audience then assembled in the afore- 
said " Private Theatre "—vulgo—' Hayloft." 

She was then in her eleventh year : her growth 
was precocious ; and her intellect was also con- 
sidered so ; and when only sixteen, she was intro- 
duced to the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird, then 
one of the sub-committee of Drury Lane. Miss 
Somerville was allowed to rehearse some scenes 
from Belvidera. Lord Byron and Mr. Kinnaird 
joined in opinion that she possessed the talent 
necessary to sustain a principal tragic character. 
This was one point of good fortune, and was im- 
mediately followed by a second ; for in a few days 
Mr. Kean suggested the immediate production of a 
new tragedy which was then in the theatre, for the 
express purpose of introducing her to the public. 
The hero he played himself. It accordingly took 
place ; and on the 9th of May, 1816, this lady made 
her first appearance on any public stage, at Drury 
Lane, as Imogine in the tragedy of " Bertram." 

The success — the brilliant and decisive success, 
that marked her appearance, must be well known 
to many of our readers. The tragedy also became 
highly popular, and was performed twenty-two 
nights during the short remnant of the season. 

Miss Somerville's success induced the management 
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to offer her an engagement for three years, on very 
advantageous terms, commencing from the follow- 
ing season (1816 and 1817), and they made her a 
liberal allowance, equal to^any salary, for her twenty- 
two nights' performance of Imogine. The public, 
of course, expected that the management would 
have brought her forward in the leading characters 
in other tragedies. In the early part of the ensuing 
season, she re-appeared with increased effect, in her 
original character of Imogine in Bertram, and a 
long list of characters was immediately sent to her 
in which she was to prepare herself to act, con- 
jointly with Mr. Kean. Several of these she ac- 
tually rehearsed in September and October ; after 
which she was suddenly withdrawn from public 
notice, unexpectedly and imprudently, without ever 
appearing in any of them. 

Miss Somerville was seen no more at Drury Lane, 
until Mr. Kean's absence from town in the winter, 
when she appeared in the part of Alicia, in " Jane 
Shore." 

The statement we have just made, has been before 
made to the public, but the why and the wherefore, 
are left for us to disclose. — Mr. Edmund Kean had 
declared that he would not perform with Miss 
Somerville in any other tragedy than Bertram, as 
she was " too big and o'ertowering a woman for his 
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figure." And as the great tragedian Had, at this 
time, " a voice potential," the fortunes of old Drury 
being considered to depend on his exertions, Miss 
Somerville was, therefore, " laid on the shelf." 

It is true that the tragedian, some time after, re- 
laxed in his rigid determination, and allowed her to 
play Imoida, as well as in the unsuccessful play 
of " Manuel ;" but all first-rate parts were de- 
nied her, and she was consequently driven into 
obscurity. 

At the close of the season Miss Somerville went 
to Bath for a few nights, thence to Cheltenham, and 
then to Birmingham, where she made a considerable 
stay, and became a prodigious favourite. Although 
she had only played thrice at Bath, the impression 
she made was so extraordinary, that Mr. Dimond 
made her a liberal offer for a two months' sojourn ; 
this she at first refused, but subsequently obtaining 
leave of absence from Drury Lane, she returned to 
Bath, where she remained during ten weeks, playing 
all the principal female characters to Mr. Conway's 
heroes; and this gentleman being of uncommon 
altitude of person, though not of mind, did not urge 
Mr. Kean's objection against Miss Somerville. 

The most remarkable feature attendant on her 
Bath engagement was, the production of Milman's 
tragedy of "Fazio." The circumstances that at- 
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tended this tragedy are so peculiar, that we must 
relate them. 

It was originally offered by its gifted author to 
Covent Garden theatre, and, as usual to an un- 
known dramatist, refused ; after which it was 
printed, and went through three editions, when Mr, 
Dibdin, of the Surrey theatre, melo-dramatised it. 
Miss Somerville had long before read the play with 
delight, and suggested its performance to Mr. 
Dimond, who immediately entered into her ideas* 
They accordingly pruned the play of a few of its 
exuberances, and arrangements were made for its 
performance, which took place on the 6th January, 
1818. 

The house was crowded with literary characters, 
and numbers of Oxford students were drawn thither 
to see a work by Mr. Milman, (who was a fellow of 
Brazen-nose) besides which, all the elite of Bath 
were present. It was repeated twice to overflowing 
houses. The literary, the gay, the great, the mid- 
dling, and the lower order of society, equally 
thronged the theatre on each occasion, and the per- 
formance of " Fazio" created throughout the city of 
Bath a very strong sensation. 

On Miss Somerville's return to London, it was 
suggested to the committee of Drury Lane to bring 
out this tragedy on her account. This suggestion 
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proved fruitless; the committee had, as usual, no 
power in the theatre, and the consequence was that 
it was brought out at Covent Garden, (where it had 
been previously refused) and was played with im- 
mense success. The committee had now gone too 
far. There is a point where patience ceases to be a 
virtue. Justly indignant at treatment which had 
thrown into other hands a part which she had been 
the means of introducing to the stage. Miss Somer- 
ville requested the management to surrender her 
articles; and with this request they immediately 
complied. 

The history of the courtship and marriage which 
ensued, and the misfortunes and disgrace to which 
her union led, are all in our possession ; but as our 
work is not intended to minister to the appetite for 
scandal, we shall neither expose the guilty, nor re- 
proach the erring ; but leave each to the contempt 
or pity of the world, as each may individually de- 
serve. How deserving of commiseration was the ill- 
fated wife many could attest. 

Mrs. Bunn's peculiar line was what might be 
called "heavy tragedy." She could not represent 
what is generally understood by the softer passions, 
but she could represent those passions in their in- 
tensity. For instance, she was great in the pa- 
roxysms of love and jealousy, in " Bianca." The 
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extreme of emotion she could render faithfully ; but 
she had not the power of representing the medium, 
or the weaker qualities of those passions. 

As this lady has not appeared on any stage for 
some years, we conclude that she has quitted the 
profession for — we were going to write good^ but a 
blot fell on the word; so we will substitute — for 
ever. We have, therefore, ranked her with those 
of " Our Actresses" who are retired. 
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MISS LACY, 



NOW 



MRS. LOVEL. 



" Lengthened sweetness long drawn out." 



This lady is another instance, if it were wanted, 
that with the great majority of our principal 
actresses, the stage has been, as it were, " an heredi- 
tary profession." The paternal grandfather of this 
lady was a chief proprietor of old Drury Lane 
theatre ; he was denominated one of " the Sheridan 
victims." Mr. Lacy had been a man of large 
funded property ; but, unfortunately for himself 
and his family, was of an easy and confiding nature, 
and became a prey to needy and designing men : 
the consequence was, that in the course of a few 
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years, he was reduced from almost princely afflu- 
ence to the very verge of ruin ; while those whom 
he had patronised and assisted, rolled through the 
metropolis in the enjoyment of wealth and splen- 
dour. At length the fatal blow was struck : Mr. 
Lacy was reduced to the necessity of disposing of 
his interest in the theatre to Mr. Sheridan. It is 
almost needless to add that Mr. Lacy became one 
of the numerous victims to the plausible orator's 
insolvency. Mr. Lacy's eldest son, bom apparently 
to a princely fortune, found himself in early man- 
hood, a very beggar. 

As he was forced to choose some profession, he 
fixed upon the stage, and devoted himself with the 
most enthusiastic ardour to the study of the drama. 
To attain the confidence necessary, he joined what 
is termed a strolling company, and there he shortly 
married a very interesting little actress, then known 
as " pretty Polly Hopkins," the daughter of a once 
celebrated adept at billiards, yclept " The Commo- 
dore," well known to all the sporting visitors of 
Bath. In the season of 1802, Mr. Lacy appeared 
on the boards of Covent Garden, as Hamlet, and 
Alexander the Great, with several other characters. 
Mr. Lacy, as far as mental qualifications went, was 
as an actor beyond mediocrity ; but unfortunately, he 
was of such immense stature, that by the side of 
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his co-professionals, he appeared gigantic, which 
spoiled the keeping of the picture in which he 
grouped ; or as his gambling father-in-law humour- 
ously observed, he looked like " a card from another 
pack." 

Maria Lacy was born in London on the 16th 
July, 1803; soon after which her father, not being 
retained by the Covent Garden managers, com- 
menced provincial manager, on his own account. 
Failing in that speculation, he embarked for Ireland, 
with his wife and family, and there he remained 
many years, as director of several small theatres 
in the south of Ireland, — Clonmel, Waterford, 
Youghal, &c. 

The typhus fever was at that time a fatal visitor to 
Ireland, and the whole family of the Lacys were 
struck by the disease. All, however, recovered, 
but the one that could be the least spared. The 
father died, leaving a widow and four children, 
without a shilling which they could honestly call 
their own. Miss Maria Lacy was tall, and pre- 
cocious beyond her years. She had studied for the 
stage, and when the necessities of her widowed 
mother and her other children called for her juvenile 
exertions, she was capable of sustaining a situation 
seldom allotted to one of her tender age. 

At Belfast, in the year 1818, she appeared in the 
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character of Mrs. Haller. Her success was com- 
plete, and she became a great favourite among the 
play -goers of the town. In 1820, we find her at 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh, in each of which cities 
she played the contra parts with Edmund Kean, 
and also with Mr. Charles Young. Both, on their 
return to the south, spoke of the lady's talent with 
much commendation. Her praises reached the ears 
of Mr. Henry Harris, then about to open the new 
Dublin theatre, and she was accordingly engaged 
there on very liberal terms. Her success in 
Dublin induced Mr. Harris to transplant her to 
his establishment, (Covent Garden,) where she ap- . 
peared on the 9th of October, 1822, a trembling 
candidate for public favour, as the representative 
of " Belvidera." She on this occasion gave such 
proof of professional merit, that most of the lead- . 
ing journals spoke of her in the highest terms,, 
and she repeated the character many times during 
the season. The next character in which she gained 
applause, was " Isabella." 

Her success was such that the managers offered 
her an engagement for three years, on very liberal 
terms, which she accepted. Her acting abounded 
in feeling ; grandeur was not her forte, nor perhaps, 
strictly speaking, tenderness either. She was most 
successful in the representation of suffering. The 
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difficulty in that case, is not to appear as if anxious 
to betray your griefs, but as if you were struggling 
to suppress them. This was the great art of that 
great tactician, Miss Fanny Kelly. It was also 
Miss Lacy's. She always appeared as if struggling 
to subdue, whilst many actresses that we could name, 
evidently labour to produce their tears, upon the 
system of the forcing pump in hydraulics. There 
was a sharpness in this lady's tones when she ap- 
proached to ordinary discourse, that was by no 
means pleasing ; and she had one alarmingly bad 
habit, that of catching her breath as if suffering 
from asthma ; what in common parlance is called 
" gasping for breath." This was not peculiar to 
Miss Lacy, but was and is a besetting sin with 
many of our actresses ; arising, as we conceive, 
either from a defective ear, or a false theory of 
elocution. Few ladies at present on our stage 
could be ranked with Miss Lacy, in genius of con- 
ception, though they exceed her in execution. 
Some few years since, Miss Lacy married a literary 
gentleman of independent property, and is now 
Mrs. Level. The theatrical treasurers being in a 
state of insolvency, and the drama in general in a 
state of degradation, she has retired from the pro- 
fession altogether ; and the ci-devant tragic actress is 
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converted into the happy and domestic matron. 
Mrs. Lovel is (like her father) very considerably 
above the medium height of her sex, and very 
slender ; her features are small, but expressive and 
pleasing. 



MISS 8MITHS0N, 

NOW 

MADAME BERLIOZ. 



She speaks I she looks! such ease and grace, 
And truth in all we hear and see ; 

Delusion reigns in reason's place^ 
And acting seems reality. 

So, when the moon, suffused with gold, 
Reflects her consort's setting rays. 

The 'wildered Persians then behold, 
And doubt which glory claims the praise. 



Here is another instance of the stage being in general 
" an hereditary profession," as Miss Smithson is the 
daughter of " a strolling manager." She is a native 
of the land of the shamrock, and was born on the 
18th of March, in the year 1800, at Ennis, in the 
county of Clare. 

Mr. Smithson was, for many years, the manager 
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of a company of comedians, in the counties of Wa- 
terford, Kilkenny, &c. &c. ; and little Harriet, who 
was even then admired for her exquisite beauty, was 
the pet of all who saw her. 

Miss Smithson, from early infancy, and through 
her after life, has fortunately been the favourite of 
her own sex; from the kind-hearted landlady of 
Kilkenny, to the generous-minded Duchess of St. 
Albans in London, and the volatile Duchess de Berry 
in Paris. She was petted by all ; till she won the 
heart of a very clever musical composer, a Monsieur 
Berlioz of Paris, and consented to bestow on him 
her hand, heart, and a prudently-stored purse ; but 
we are anticipating. 

Miss Smithson being, as we observed, the daughter 
of a poor country manager, her only resource seemed 
the stage ; and, after much preliminary practice 
under the paternal eye, she was thought sufficiently 
qualified to try her fortune on the boards of the 
Dublin theatre, as a successor to Miss O'Neill, who 
had crossed the Channel to delight all England, and 
secure both fame and fortune. Miss Smithson 
appeared at the old Crow Street theatre, in the 
romplike character of " Albina Mandeville." She 
was received with favour, and was then allowed to 
play Lady Teazle. In this character, she had to 
contend with the delightful impressions other 
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ladies had left upon the minds of the Dublic public, 
and those impressions were unfavourable to her. 
Lady Teazle was beyond her reach. She, therefore, 
joined the company of Mr. Talbot, at Belfast, and 
thence proceeded to Cork and Limerick, labouring 
very diligently in her vocation, in the leading cha- 
racters both in tragedy and comedy. 

During her perambulations in Ireland, she had 
obtained the patronage of several titled ladies, who 
were well pleased with their lovely young country- 
woman's professional struggles, to support four 
individuals who were dear to her, for all were now 
dependent on their " pretty Harriet," father, mother, 
sister, brother. Her affectionate struggles were 
rewarded by partial success ; and she struggled on. 

In 1817, one of her noble patrons recommended 
her to Mr. Elliston, at that time manager of the 
Birmingham theatre; and it was there that Miss 
Smithson made her first appearance in England. 
Whilst in that " land of iron, brass, and all kinds of 
metal," Mr. Henry Johnson saw her; and through his 
recommendation, she was engaged by the committee 
of noblemen and gentlemen, who then managed, or 
rather mismanaged, Drury Lane; for, alas! the 
house was bordering on a state of bankruptcy, and 
had fully justified the old proverb of " Too many 
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cooks," &c. &c. They wanted auxiliaries, but could 
not afford to pay talent. 

Miss Smithson was told that she might " try what 
she could do;" and on the 20th of January, 1818, 
she came out. We subjoin a criticism from the 
public press, which apppeared the morning after her 
performance. 

" A young lady of the name of Smithson, from the 
Dublin theatre, made her first appearance in Lon- 
don in the part of Letitia Hardy, in " The Belle's 
Stratagem." This character seems to be a great fa- 
vourite with our debutantes. Letitia, though intended 
for a modish, sensible female, adopts the most foolish 
and impudent scheme that ever entered into the head 
of a woman impatient of the single life. 

'' Miss Smithson, the debutante^ is tall and well- 
formed, and her face is handsome. The chief objec- 
tion which we felt to her performance, applies to the 
awkward part of the character, which perhaps, upon 
the whole, she performed the best ; we allude to the 
broad comic part. This appeared to us, in some 
instances, a little over-acted ; it was, however, con- 
ceived and executed with spirit. 

" The speaking voice is rather distinct than power- 
ful, and she gave the song, ' Where are you going, 
my pretty maid ? ' in a style more remarkable for 
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humour than sweetness. The minuet ' de la couVy 
was substituted for the song at the masquerade, and 
in it her fine figure and graceful movements were 
displayed to advantage." 

Such was the first criticism on her London 
eflbrts. 

Miss Smithson immediately added to her list of 
characters, many of those in which Miss Fanny 
Kelly had left an indelible impression upon the 
minds of the patrons of Old Drury ; such as Mary 
in the " Innkeeper's Daughter," and Ellen in " The 
Falls of Clyde," — in all of which, notwithstanding. 
Miss Smithson was well received ; but she was not 
re-engaged, as the theatre was to be assigned to 
other hands. 

Miss Smithson returned to Ireland, where she 
passed the summer, and then joined the Cobourg 
company in London, under the direction of Mr. 
Glossop, where her talent was thrown away upon 
mere mindless trash. 

On Mr. Elliston's assuming the management at 
Drury Lane, he, in his second season, engaged 
Miss Smithson for the cast of characters usually 
denominated, " the walking ladies," where she con- 
tinued many years, with very little opportunity in 
such characters as were assigned to her of evinc- 
ing the talent which she undoubtedly possessed. 
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Pounds, shillings and pence, however, compensated 
for fame, and suppressed ambition for a while, for 
she had her relatives to provide for, and she felt 
that her position at Drury Lane was respectable, 
and the salaries were in those days paid with punc- 
tuality. 

We have observed that Miss Smithson was an 
affectionate daughter and kind sister. She had a 
brother, whose interests she felt it both a pleasure 
and a duty to promote. It was his wish to tread 
in his father's steps, and become a theatrical ma- 
nager. She indulged his wish and begged the advice 
and professional assistance of an old actor of the 
Drury Lane company, which was granted. She 
herself advanced a hundred pounds for young 
Smithson's outfit in his precarious undertaking, and 
he commenced by collecting a clever corp* dramatique, 
and taking them over to Boulogne ; where, under 
the eye and rather stern control of the Drury Lane 
mentor, he enjoyed both a pleasant and profitable 
summer; but when his stern friend left him to 
resume his own winter duties on the London boards, 
all went wrong. Original capital, and after profits 
were dissipated, and young Smithson became an 
outcast, guilty of acts amenable to the law ; acts 
that caused many a bitter tear to his lovely and 
affectionate sister. Thus, as is too often the case, 
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were the best intentions marred by the vice and 
folly of him, whom they were intended to serve. 

At the commencement of her brother's manage- 
ment, Miss Smithson visited Boulogne, wishing to 
see how he bore liis managerial honours, and she 
was highly gratified at his then prospect of success. 
She performed both at Boulogne and Calais, and 
such was her success, that it created a desire for 
another visit, and when Mr. Abbot (of Covent 
Garden, who lately died in most distressed circum- 
stances in America, shunned and neglected by those 
his former friendship served) was commissioned by 
the " entrepreneur de la Favart^^ to select an English 
company (tragic as well as comic) to perform in 
Paris, Miss Smithson, for her beauty, independent 
of her talent, was selected as one of the leading 
actresses. We have before us a criticism written at 
the time by a very judicious critic, who was then 
residing at Paris. It states that "the Parisians 
idolize Miss Smithson." Her peculiar Hibernian 
brogue, which had perhaps been detrimental to her 
in London, proved highly beneficial to her with the 
Parisians ; for it is a fact not generally understood, 
that to the ear of a Frenchman, there is a much 
greater softness in the real Irish accent than in that 
of the usual Saxon-English. 

Her personal appearance had been so much im- 
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proved by the judicious selection of a first-rate 
modiste and a fashionable corsetHre^ that she was 
soon converted into one of the most splendid women 
in Paris, with an air distingue that commanded the 
admiration and the tears of thousands who gazed 
upon her at La Favart. I had remembered her in 
Ireland, and in England, but as I now looked at 
her, it struck me that not one of Ovid's fabled 
metamorphoses exceeded Miss Smithson's real 
Parisian one ! 

Her voice was very pleasing in its tone, and her 
peculiar Irish method of using it, was of little 
consequence, for nineteen out of twenty of her 
auditors either preferred it to the English accent, 
or didn't understand what she said : but all were 
enchanted with what she did. She was an excellent 
patomimist, and she exhibited in perfection, what 
the bard has beautifully described as " the poetry of 
motion." 

The part in which she stamped herself as a 
greater favourite than all the other English 
actresses was " the fair Ophelia." In the mad 
scene, she drew down more enthusiastic applause 
than was ever bestowed on the combined talents of 
Kemble, Kean or Macrea'dy, while in Paris ! It 
appears that the French understood Miss Smith- 
son's "poetry of motion" much better than they 
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did Shakspeare's " poetry of nature !" All Paris 
began to patronize " La' Wile Smidson" as she was 
called ; all admired her, from the grisettes to the 
Court. 

Charles Dix (like a liberal monarch as he was — 
to the arts at least,) sent the belle Anglaise a well- 
furnished purse on her benefit night, and his 
daughter-in-law, Madame la Duchess de Berry, 
accompanied her payment for a royal box with a 
splendid vase from the celebrated manufactory at 
Sevres. 

When the " English troupe" as they were deno- 
minated in France, began to fail in attraction, Mr. 
Abbot very wisely took them into the French pro- 
vinces, where Miss Smithson had become so gene- 
rally known from the newspaper praises bestowed 
upon her beauty and talent, that the travelling 
speculation was both profitable and pleasant, 
through the vine-clad-valley of la belle France. 
They acted first at Rouen, then at Havre, and 
returning from the north, played a few nights at 
Paris on their way to Orleans, Blois, and Bordeaux. 
Here Miss Smithson evinced a degree of avarice 
that ended the hopes of English theatricals in 
France. She told Mr. Abbot, that she was the 
great feature and sole attraction, and demanded 
an increase of remuneration equal to the combined 
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salaries of the whole company ! Mr. Abbot very 
properly told the lady ttat her demand was pre- 
posterous, and that he could not, and would not, 
even if he could, comply with it. 

The manager was firm, and the lady obstinate ; 
accordingly the company was disbanded, and had to 
retrace their steps, nearly a thousand miles from 
their homes (for it happened at Bordeaux) at a most 
inclement Christmas season. Those who had saved 
money, expended it in their journey; and many 
arrived in London as poor as they left it. Some 
among the male performers, who had improvidently 
indulged in extravagance and dissipation, have 
never returned or been heard of since. 

Miss Smithson, with her well-stored purse, (for 
her emoluments had been considerable, and her 
expenses small) returned to Paris immediately, 
reckless of the fate of her unfortunate companions. 
The French are a fickle people; the idol of one 
year is looked upon with indifierence the next. So 
it was with Miss Smithson. An . endeavour was 
made to re-commence an English theatre in Paris, 
but it proved a lamentable failure, and many indi- 
viduals of the troupe were obliged to apply to their 
London friends for loans to enable them to return ; 
for in France, the debts of actors must be paid 
before a passport is allowed them. 

VOL. I. N 
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Miss Smithson's popularity had ceased, and with 
it her former remuneratioiL It looked like a retri- 
bution for her grasping avarice. 

The lady who had once almost exclaimed with 
the heroine in " High life below Stairs/' " Nothing 
under nobility approaches Mrs. Kitty!" lent an 
attentive ear to a musician who led the band at 
one of the Parisian minor theatres, and became 
*^ Madame Berlioz." 

She has retired from the stage entirely, and is 
now, we believe, domesticated in Paris with her 
husband. 



MISS LOVE, 

NOW 

MRS. GRANBY CALCROFT. 



' Listen to the voice of love." 



So many difficulties are thrown in the way of a 
biographer, by the ladies of the stage, as to time and 
place; and so much mystery attached to dates of 
every kind, that the said biographer has frequently 
to explore bye-lanes, courts and alleys, in order to 
ascertain with anything like accuracy the place . 
where some eminent actress first opened her eyes 
upon the world. Many of those fair performers, 
who have commenced their lives in poverty, endea- 
vour, most ingeniously, so to entangle the web of 
their early years, that the efibrt to unravel it is like 
attempting to dissect a puzzle, or untwist a coil of 
cord. 

N 2 
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It is bad enough amongst the ladies, but it is still 
worse amongst the gentlemen : many of whom, in 
order to preserve an appearance of truth, if detected 
in their mystification, resort to most whimsical 
subterfuges. 

There was a very clever comic actor in the pro- 
fession, who happened to be the grandson of an 
honest and industrious baker; this gentleman was 
very fond of mixing in society above his own grade, 
— for which ambition he was to be commended, for 
an actor should always endeavour to raise the pro- 
fession in general through the individual in par- 
ticular !) In this society his vanity used to get the 
better of his prudence ; for instead of being tacit on 
the subject of his descent, he always insinuated that 
he belonged to a legal family of some note, and in 
fact, that his grandfather was " the master of the 
rolls !" 

Our information states, but we cannot vouch for 
its perfect accuracy, that Miss Love was born on the 
1st of September, 1801 ; that her father was Mr. F. 
S. Love, who bore his Majesty's commission, as a 
lieutenant in the navy, and that he fell a victini to 
an epidemic fever, while serving on a foreign station, 
when our heroine was a mere child. It is also said 
that Miss Love, at an early age, discovered consi- 
derable musical capabilities ; it was, therefore, 
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thought advisable by her friends to apprentice her 
to a musical professor of competent talent, with a 
view to her becoming a professional singer ; as, in 
the straitened circumstances of her widowed mother, 
it was necessary that she should make an effort to 
obtain an independence. 

Emma Love was accordingly articled to Mr. Do» 
minic Corri, and after a considerable period had 
elapsed, during which either the pupil or the master 
must have been rather neglectful, she was introduced 
to the public by appearing at the English Opera 
House, in the summer of 1817. It waa in the very 
talented little opera, called " Free and Easy" that 
Miss Love first appeared on the stage — the part was 
Mrs. Courtley, and afforded little opportunity to 
a singer, and still less to an actress. The youllg 
debutante performed it respectably, but sung the 
music very indifferently. Her voice was then thin 
and unequal, and her exertions as a vocalist were 
rather tolerated than admired. 

On the production of a pantomimic afterpiece, 
called " The Death of Captain Cook," she was cast 
a character, which, as we are not skilled in the 
particular patois of Otaheite, we cannot attempt 
to write in the original, but it was translated " blue 
eyes." We have only to add, that our heroine 
looked it admirably. The first thing, however, 
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which Miss Love did at the theatre, that stamped 
her as an actress, was Rose in the " Rendezvous." 
We never saw any assumption more true to natur<5 : 
her vulgar confidence, afiected modesty, and above 
all, that peculiar exultory style, in which, when she 
discovered that the young ladies both had lovers, she 
exclaimed "Ah! we're all alike — that's certain!" 
was unimpeachably excellent. 

Miss Love became very clever in What may be 
styled " vulgar parts." She was certainly vulgar, 
but it was peculiar vulgarity : no woman but herself 
could have done it, without oflTence. 

We must here observe on the gait of actresses on 
the stage. Miss Love and Miss F. Kelly were the 
only two, who paid any attention to " characteristic 
gait." These actresses had discrimination. They 
knew that the walk of a lady, differed as much 
from that of a country girl or a waiting maid, as 
her language would. 

Miss Love remained at the English Opera House, 
little noted, and her engagement at Covent Garden 
created some surprise among the gossips of the 
green room ; but her first performance there con- 
vinced them of the prudence of her engagement. 

At Covent Garden and the Haymarket she re- 
mained many seasons ; until an advance of salary 
induced her to cross over to Drury Lane, where she 
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increased her reputation by acting some original and 
eflFective musical parts. Her improved talent both 
in singing and acting gave very general satisfaction ; 
but she had one besetting sin — affectation. Chester- 
field was of opinion that " affectation is a worse 
enemy to beauty, than the small-pox." This obser- 
vation Miss Love certainly overlooked, if she ever 
read Chesterfield, (of which we will give her the 
benefit of a doubt) but of this we are sure that she 
was affected to a most alarming degree. 

Amongst the admirers of the fair actress, was a 
noble Lord, then usually denominated as " the ursa 
major of the peerage." Miss Love believed him at 
that time to be an honourable suitor, and she took 
much pains to innoculate her acquaintances also into 
a belief that she should soon add to the number of 
those who had graced the peerage, by becoming " a 
countess." It was to be regretted that she did not 
try to convince herself, instead of her friends, of the 
probability of her expected elevation : but, we have 
always observed, that people doubt what they wish, 
when they are over anxious to make the world be- 
lieve its truth. 

That his Lordship was very ardent in his atten- 
tions, was evident to all ; nay, the on dits went so 
far as to say, that his lordship's pair of beautiful 
horses participated so much in their noble master's 
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feelings, and had made so many visits to the stage 
doors, and thence to his lordship's mansion, that, 
despite the arguments of whip and rein, they would 
actually go no other way. 

Miss Love should have thought on the old ballad : — 

When lovers for favors petition, 
Oh ! then they approach with respect ; 
But when in our hearts they've admission, 
They treat ns with scorn and neglect I ! ! 

*Ti8 dangerous ever to try 'em. 

So artful are men to deceive ; 

'Tis better — far better — to fly *em : — 

Than be left by their coldness to grieve. 

Years rolled on, and the blue-eyed Emma still 
remained "Miss Love" — she therefore resolved to 
cast herself a part, in " a bold stroke for a hus- 
band" — and win if possible, the hoop of gold for her 
finger, and the coronet for her lovely brow. So she 
told her lover if he did not intend to propose matri- 
mony, she could find another bridegroom. The 
noble swain only laughed at her ambition, and de- 
fied her folly, as he termed it. It is perhaps neces- 
sary here to explain, that at this time, the bow of 
Love had two strings; the second being in the per- 
son of Granby Calcroft, Esq. 

Under the wing of his Right Honourable sire. 
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(who was chairman of the committee of proprietors), 
this gentleman had the entrfe of the Drury Lane 
green room, where 

" He gazed on Love, until he loved to gaze.'* 

He might in all probability have gazed on the 
green room beauty, till he had numbered his seven- 
tieth birthday had not the lady resolved to make 
him the instrument in her design upon the coronet. 
Many women will do much for love — others will do 
' more for ambition. Our heroine was agitated by 
both these passions, but very prudently resolved 
not to gratify one without the other. 

The noble peer, in his altitude of six feet two, 
looked down upon little Mr. Granby Calcroft, and 
so he thought would the pretty blue-eyed Emma, 
but he thought wrong. 

His lordship was shown a marriage-license, at 
which he laughed, confident that he had secured 
the heart of the fair aspirant to hymeneal honours, 
and that she would not give her hand, " as threat- 
ened," to his rival. The day, the hour, the very 
church was named to him ; but still he laughed, 
and cried " she knows better !** 

The event proved that his lordship was mis- 
taken ; for when in the church of St. Pancras the 
awful questioiv was put, poor Emma Love, for the 
N 6 
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last time, turned her humid eye with lingering 
gaze towards the open portal, but no one appeared 
to forbid the ceremony, so, with a sudden eflfort, 
she answered — ^Yes ! and became " Mrs. Granby 
Calcroft." But the drama was not yet ended. 
Lieutenant Calcroft, for the gentleman now bore a 
commission, had been ordered to join his regiment, 
and on that very day. They parted at the church 
door. A carriage in waiting conveyed the bride- 
groom on his route to Portsmouth, while the bride 
took an opposite direction. With equal celerity of 
movement she set out to " Harborough," where it 
is understood she has since resided many years in 
calm seclusion. 

Such is the outline (considerably softened in the 
drawing) of the history of this lady, with which 
report, and the on dits of the green-room have 
furnished us. 

From our own judgment, in what we remember 
of Miss Love, we should say, that, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Maria B. Hawes, we never heard a 
female voice possessing such depth and sweetness 
of tone. None could sing the ballad of " Rise 
gentle Moon," (which John Barnett composed ex- 
pressly for her,) like Miss Love. "The Archer 
Boy," another very sweet ballad, also composed 
for her by Barnett, she made her own ; and it 
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ceased to be popular when she quitted the profes- 
sion, because, being peculiarly adapted to the com- 
pass of Miss Love's voice, few other female singers 
could have rendered it eflFective, and therefore did 
not hazard the attempt. 

There are some songs which particular singers 
make, as it were, their own, and with which they 
are so identified in our minds, that it seems a 
species of profanation to hear them from the lips of 
others. For instance, the " Waft her Angels,*' of 
Braham ; " Kate Kearney," of Mrs. Waylett (which 
no one else can sing) ; the " Beautiful Rhine," of 
the late Mrs. Honey ; and the " Molly Bawn," of 
a young vocalist, now beginning to be known to the 
public (Miss Rollo Dickson), 

In concluding the memoir of Miss Love, we can 
only say, that if it is barren of incident, the fault 
has not been for want of research. For the pur- 
poses of theatrical biography it will be sufiicient. 



MISS STEPHENS, 



NOW 



THE COUNTESS OF ESSEX. 



*' Sweet Toice of comfort ! 'twas like the stealing 
Of Summer's wind through some wreathed shell ; 
Each secret winding, each inmost feeling 
Of all my soul— echoed to its spell." 

Moore. 



If the Poet of Erin had had Miss Stephens in his 
imagination when he wrote the above lines, he could 
not more truly have expressed the charm which her 
dulcet tones once had upon her delighted hearers. 
Catherine Stephens, the once popular vocalist, now 
the Dowager Countess of Essex, was the daughter 
of Mr. Stephens, a highly respectable carver and 
gilder, at the West end of the metropolis, where 
she was born on the 18th of September, 1794. 

In her infancy, little Catharine gave proofs of 
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having " music in her soul," and her eldest sister 
(afterwards Mrs. J. Smith), was also musical : thus 
they mutually assisted each other. The eldest 
sister soon began to exercise her talent profession- 
ally, and went to Liverpool, whence she subse- 
quently returned to London, and was engaged at 
Old Drury. Meanwhile, our heroine was placed 
under the tuition of Gosualdo Lanza, the well- 
known musical professor. The course of study 
which she went through under this master, is amply 
displayed by a letter written by Lanza to the editor 
of the "Theatrical Inquisitor," in consequence of 
certain mis-statements published by the latter, re- 
flecting discredit on Lanza, and giving all the merit 
of Miss Stephens's musical education to Mr. Welsh. 
By this letter we find that she became the pupil of 
Lanza in 1807 ; that she studied unremittingly and 
displayed great ability ; that during her period of 
study under him she sung as his pupil at Bath, 
Bristol, Southampton, and many other places, al- 
ways with the greatest applause, and finally at 
Ramsgate, on the 3rd of October, 1812, at some 
concerts given by Mr. Samuel Wesley, and Mr. 
Webbe, jun., where she was called on to try at 
sight some manuscript glees, and acquitted herself 
to the surprise of those able judges. After all this, 
it must excite surprise in every reader, as it excited 
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indignation in her old master, that she appeared at 
a concert in Manchester, on the 9th of November, 
of the same year, as the pupil of Mr. T. Welsh. 
She made her first appearance on the stage at 
Covent Garden, in the character of Mandane in 
" Artaxerxes," in September, 1813. 

Her performance of Mandane was hailed with 
rapturous applause, and the musical world were in 
extacies at her execution of "checked by duty — 
racked by love," as well as the bravura " the soldier 
tired." Miss Stephens soon completely " won the 
town," and Mr. Welsh demanded, and received in 
her name, a very large weekly salary ; half of which 
(as she now was his articled pupil) he appropriated 
to his own use, as per agreement signed and sealed ; 
though, according to Mr. Lanza's statement, he had 
done all the work, in her musical education. 

Towards the close of 1814, the " music madness" 
had somewhat subsided. Miss O'Neill had revived 
the public taste for the drama. Her acting gave an 
impulse to that love of sterling tragedy and comedy 
which is always in us, but sometimes lies dormant 
for want of excitement. Miss Stephens, however, 
maintained her position with the public, although 
she ceased to be individually attractive. She 
remained at Covent Garden, until a tempting offer 
from Elliston, induced her to join the Drury Lane 
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company, in which her powers were aided by those 
of Madame Vestris. This combination of talent 
caused the revival of many successful musical 
dramas, which were highly beneficial to the treasury 
of the establishment. 

In our memoir of Miss Kelly, we shall mention 
the eflFect of our Syren's voice upon the too suscep- 
tible heart of a constant visitor to the pit ; — " A 
swain who never told his love," but died in a lunatic 
asylum. 

Miss Stephens* power of personal attraction has 
been confessed by many ; and various names have 
been whispered as victims to unrequited love — 
names too with noble titles prefixed. Lord Milton 
was announced, (but we confess it was only by the 
Sunday newspapers) as a suitor for her hand ; con- 
cerning the Duke of Devonshire (at whose splendid 
parties she was often an honoured guest), such a 
report was general. It was also asserted, that 
during her early pupilage, a musical professor fell 
in love with her — proposed, and was accepted by 
her relatives, but received with coldness by the lady 
herself, as though she could not exactly make up 
her mind ; (so goes the tale, which we give as we 
received it.) However, the day was fixed and the 
wedding guests assembled. On arriving at the 
church porch, the bride hesitated, looked archly. 
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though timidly, in the visage of the would-be-bride- 
groom, then suddenly bursting into a laugh, she 
sprang from his side, took to her heels, and did not 
stop till she arrived, almost breathless, at her father s 
house. The astonished bridegroom was more for- 
tunate in a second matrimonial attempt in after 
years, and contrived to get through the ceremony 
in safety with another talented vocalist. Such at 
least was the gossip that at the time went the round 
of the green-room. 

Miss Stephens was so general a favourite on the 
stage that there are only two instances on record of 
any disapprobation having been publicly expressed 
towards her. The one was on the occasion of her 
introducing a modern song, called " Mad Bess," in 
performing Ophelia. It was the desecration of the 
poet's imaginings, and not Miss Stephens' execution 
of the song at which the disapprobation was levelled, 
and deservedly. The lady should have had more 
taste, and the stage-manager more judgment. The 
second time that the ominous sound assailed her, 
was on Mr. Knight's benefit, at Drury Lane, when 
she sang a song, commencing " where is my lover? 
ah ! where is he gone ?" to the air of " Sweet Kitty 
Clover." The song was ineflTective, — the singer 
being serious, while the air and words were decidedly 
comic. The air was well known by the gods as 
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such ; and they took it as a complement to them- 
selves, and would have it repeated. The Pit and 
Boxes objected, — Miss Stephens refused to return — 
the war of voices continued nearly a quarter of an 
hour. The gods at last silenced their opponents, 
and when she did come back, after disobeying the 
celestial command so long, she was received with 
determined disapprobation from both parties — those 
who had wanted and waited, and those who disliked 
the song. The fair vocalist had recourse to that 
most conquering of all weapons, when wielded by 
woman against the other sex : — 

" What lost the world, and made a hero fly ? 
The timid tear in Cleopatra's eye." 

We need scarcely add, that this appeal melted even 
the gods themselves, who — 

" Govem'd their roaring throats, and grumbled pity.** 

With respect to Miss Stephens' powers as a singer 
she possessed perhaps the finest voice at that time 
in England. Miss Paton's (Mrs. Woods) though 
more brilliant, had not her fulness and richness of 
tone. 

Miss Stephens laboured hard to attain her excel- 
lence. She studied eight, sometimes ten hours 
a-day, nearly all the year round; only relaxing when 
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the throat became dry with exertion, and taking air 
and exercise, until the powers of her throat and 
chest became inorgated. 

" Polly** was her most finished and effective 
representation. A modern writer observes, " two 
hours spent at this performance is a little glossy 
portion of the stream of life — a season of calm joy, 
which it is tranquillity even to remember." The 
unobtrusive charm of her style — the very bewitch^ 
ing awkwardness of her manner — completed the 
illusion, which her performance created, as they 
seemed to mark out a being whom no evil thing 
could harm, but who might have lived amongst the 
worst of the species, without a thought of wrong. 
We have not words to convey an idea of the expres- 
sion she gave to the following lines : — 

" But he 80 teased me, 
And 80 pleas'd me, 
What I did you must have done !'* 

We know not whether we were more entranced by 
the wonderful compass, or the exquisite sensibility, 
she displayed in the execution of that passage. 
Her air of — 

'* My all is in my possession," 

was the very lightsomeness of heart, that brought us 
back to those days, when all our thoughts were 
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pleasure, all our moments hope; — and last, not 
least, — nothing could exceed her execution of — 

" Would I might be hanged." 

Her Rosetta, in " Love in a Village," was a most 
delightful performance; with less certainly of the 
lady than the lady's gentlewoman ; but yet it 
was a most charming personation: and we have 
seldom seen a finer piece of acting, than she dis- 
played in the song of — 

** Young I am, and sore afhdd." 

The ill-repressed laugh, and the irony gleaming 
through her afiected weeping, was most admirable, 
and unsurpassed by any Rosetta on the stage. 

It happened unfortunately for Miss Stephens, 
that most of the leading singing parts are elegant 
young ladies, with scarcely any character at all; 
mere insipid vehicles for song, requiring voice only, 
without acting. Such parts were at the greatest 
variance with all Miss Stephens' capabilities. Her 
dramatic powers, which had never been properly 
cultivated, were exclusively fitted for what is styled 
" Low Comedy," and she was perfectly unfit to play 
fine ladies, such as Clarissa, in " Lionel and Clar- 
issa," and other fashionable operatic heroines. As 
a mere singer. Miss Stephens pleased in everything 
her sweetness of voice was a suflicient charm of 
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itself, and in characters suited to her, a certain sim- 
plicity and quiet humour supplied the place of 
acting. 

She had also a considerable proportion of simple 
pathos ; and then only when she sought to assume 
a higher tone, and rise into the sublime, was it that 
she failed. 

It was in the simple ballad that Miss Stephens 
excelled. Of all her eflforts, we liked her bravuras 
the least. In this style of singing Miss Paton was 
by far her superior. Bravura music, in fact, neither 
accorded with her appearance or style of acting, and 
although the most acute ear could find nothing to 
complain of, yet the whole effect was not equal to 
that given to such productions by Miss Paton, or 
perhaps in a few instances by Miss Wilson (the pre- 
sent Mrs. T. Welsh). 

We have observed, that most singers have one 
song on which their fame may be said to depend, 
and which is usually cited as the touchstone of their 
powers. Miss M. Tree had " Rest, warrior, rest," 
as her great point. The assigned touchstone of 
Miss Paton's talent, we remember was " Mary of 
Castle Gary;" but we imagine that any musician 
would have been strangely puzzled to decide whe- 
ther " Auld Robin Gray" — " We're a' noddin' " — 
" Charlie is my darling" — or " Pretty mocking 
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bird"— or, indeed, any one of fifty others, was Miss 
Stephens' most delightful effort. Her enunciation 
of the words " Pretty mocking bird,'' was often cited 
as one of the most perfect specimens of vocal power 
ever heard. The ear was never satiated with her 
efforts; she had no favourite passage, no peculiar 
cadence, that she introduced alike into all her songs 
she had no trick or musical mannerism by which 
her settled style could be recognised ; her powers 
were as varied as they were great. 

It created some little surprise among the gossip- 
ping portion of the musical and theatrical world, 
that Miss Stephens, with all her attractive charms, 
charms that were capable of pleasing the eye, — and 
a voice that, through the ear, could reach the heart, 
arrived at the age of nearly " twa score years," and 
^till bore her maiden name. That she had " done 
execution" among hearts was certain, as we have 
before observed. Nobles had sighed, gentles had 
told their love, but all were alike rejected. 

Miss Stephens had always been prudent as well 
as fortunate, and her professional profits were com- 
mensurate with her fame. She, therefore, wisely 
resolved to quit the profession while "All her 
blushing honours were thick upon her," and in 
afiEiuent retirement enjoy the ease and luxuries of 
life which she had deservedly won. But it appears 
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that, unknown to the talking world, perhaps even 
to herself, high rank awaited her. The Earl of 
Essex, then a widower, had long been her ardent 
admirer. He offered her a coronet, was accepted, 
and the marriage shortly took place. 

Miss Stephens had always been generous in every 
relation of life. She was an affectionate daughter, 
a kind sister, and a liberal aunt ; and the report 
was, that before her marriage, she insisted on set- 
tling the whole of her property eventually on her 
relatives, many of whom had been long dependent 
on her kindness for their advancement in the world. 
It appears that Lord Essex, with a generosity which 
did him honour, not only willingly acceded to this, 
but settled at the same time a splendid jointure on his 
bride. He did not long survive to enjoy her society, 
and by his death his amiable lady became the Dow- 
ager Countess of Essex, 

In person Miss Stephens was about the medium 
height. Her figure was pleasing, but not strictly 
symmetric. It inclined also rather too much to- 
wards the en bon point, to agree with Hogarth's 
" analysis of beauty." Her hair and eyes were 
dark, and her countenance agreeable, without being 
handsome. 

The excellence of her life while in the profession 
is proved by the fact, that neither envy, hatred, nor 
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malice, (too often found within the walls of a 
theatre,) ever framed an accusation against her. 
She lived in the bosom of her family, and in her 
professional engagements was always attended either 
by her very gentlemanly brother, or her sedate, but 
handsome and accomplished niece. We conclude 
our memoir of her career, with the hope that her 
autumn of life may be as happy as her summer was 
brilliant ; and that in her present elevated station, 
the cup of blessing which she has so often held to 
the lips of others, may ever overflow to her own, for 
she deserves to be happy ! 



MISS FANNY KEMBLE, 

NOW 

MRS. BUTLER. 



Siddonian elegance and softened grace. 
Fair Kemble ! in thj form at once we trace ; 

And if thou lack'st the dignity of mien 
That rendered unapproached the drama's qtieen, 

Yet, the proud laurels, in thy wreath of Fame, 
Shew thou art worthy of the Kbublb name. 



The sisters Kemble have had the most extensive 
list of theatrical relatives of any ladies that have 
ever graced the boards. From their great-grand- 
father, down to their cousins in the first and second 
degree, they form a long and very curious list, — most 
of them right nobly known to fame. We will give it. 
The list will show that it is seldom so large a family 
of adults can be met with to whom nature has been 
so bountiful. The longevity, too, of their family on 
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the father's side, (considering their harassing and 
laborious exertions both of mind and body,) was 
somewhat surprising : — 

The great-grandfather and great-grandmother of 
the talented sisters, Fanny and Adelaide, were Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward, Theatrical Managers at Here- 
ford, &c., &c. 

THE GRANDFATHER AND GRANDMOTHER. 
Kembles — Mr. Roger Kemble died 1802» aged 81 



1 " 



Mrs. Sarah Kemble ' 
n6 Sarah War. ^ '' ''''' " '' 



KEMBLES— (AUNTS— UNCLES AND FATHER). 

Sarah (The Siddons ! ) died 1831, aged 76 

John Phillip Kemble „ 1823, ,» 66 

Stephen Kemble ,, 1822, „ 64 

Frances (Mrs. Twiss) , 1812, „ 53 

Elizabeth (Whitelock) , 1836, „ 65 

Anne (Mrs. Hatton) „ 1837, „ 73 

Jane (Mrs. Mason) , 1833, „ 57 

Charles Kemble living* ** 69 

All the above had embraced the stage with more 
or less success. 

COUSINS. 

Henry Siddons, Manager at Edinburgh : dead. 

Henry Kemble (son of Stephen), an actor : dead. 

Charles Mason") ^ * , v • » . 

> (sons of Jane), actors, now m Amenca. 
John Mason ) 

Jane Mason (daughter of Jane), actress, now in America. 
Blanche Kemble (grand-daughter of Stephen), an actress. 
VOL. I. O 
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ON THE MATERNAL SIDE— (DE CAMPS.) ■: 

Mn. Charles Kemble (mother), dead* 

Adelaide De Camp (aunt), dead. 

Victoria De Camp (aunt), in America* 
Mr. Vincent De Camp (uncle), dead. 1 

On Monday, the 5th October, 1829, Covent Gar- a 

den theatre opened for the season, and mtroduced j 

to the pubhc Miss Fanny Kemble, the subject of , 

our present sketch. The character of Juliet was 
chosen for her debut, and to do every honour to the 
occasion, this most beautiful of all Shakspeare's 
dramas, was as strongly cast as possible. The part 
of Lady Capulet being sustained by Mrs. C. Kem- 
ble, who introduced her daughter, the fair JuKet of 
the night, to the audience ; that of Mercutio was 
jiersonated by her father, Mr. Charles Kemble, 
while Abbot, Duruset, Warde, Keeley, Meadows, 
and Mrs. Davenport, appeared in the respective 
characters of Romeo, Paris, Friar Laurence, Peter, 
the Apothecary, and Nurse. In point of strength, 
as a writer of the time remarked, it was really " a 
cast of iron !" The house was crowded to hail the 
first appearance of the highly-gifted daughter of a 
race of dramatic stars, who have for more than half 
a century shed radiance on the British stage. 

The circumstances under which Miss Kemble 
came forward were of themselves suflScient to have 
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secured to her the sympathy and approbation of a 
generous public. But her genius needed no adven- 
titious aid — the splendour of her talent commanded 
the applause she received ; and though we shall 
never forget that filial aflfection, and a noble desire 
to uphold the theatre in which her father's for- 
tunes were embarked, was the primary cause for her 
embracing the hazardous profession of an actress, 
yet this could not have secured her beyond a few 
nights, that unanimous approbation and support 
which she so well deserved, and gained by her un- 
doubted talent. 

The press exhausted the language of panegyric 
upon the fair debutante; and never did we remember 
a more generous rivalry than was exhibited on all 
sides to do a young aspirant justice — ^not only in 
plain prose, but in verse, both serious and doggrel. 
Of the latter we give the following whimsie. 



If you wish at deep pathos to weep, 

Or at bursts of proud passion to tremble, 

From the pit or the boxes go peep 

At the Juliet of sweet Fannt Kemble. 



Her eje, like the eagle's, is bright, 

Her form does the Venus resemble, 

Her genius, like flashes of light, 

Sheda a radiance round sweet Fanny Kemblf. 

o 2 
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Her actioo, like Siddons', is grauid — 
Like O'Neill, she can passion dissemble : 
Tbe first of Melpomene's band 
Is the sool-moWng, sweet Yakhy Kem ble. 

On the 9th Dec., Otway's tragedy of " Venice 
Preserved" was revived at Covent Glarden, for the 
purpose of bringing forward Miss Fanny Kemble 
in Belvidera ; her perfect representation of which 
arduous character fully confirmed all the hopes her 
Juliet had created. The house was crowded ; and 
Mr. Kemble being loudly called for at the end of 
the tragedy, announced it, with considerable emo- 
tion, for repetition every Wednesday and Friday 
till further notice. Having sustained all the round 
of the tragic characters in which Mrs. Siddons had 
rendered herself immortal, Miss Kemble appeared 
in the original one of Julia, in Sheridan Knowles's 
play of the " Hunchback." We will give the 
author's opinion of her, from the preface appended 
to the 8th edition. 

" And now for brief, but heart-warm acknowledg- 
ments, and first to Miss Fanny Kemble ; I owe her 
such a personation of my heroine, as — proud though 
I was of my offspring — I did not think that heroine 
afforded scope for. Her Julia has outstripped my 
most sanguine hopes ! Can I say more ? Yes ; the 
soul of Siddons breathes its inspiration upon us 
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again. The 'Do it!' of Julia, in" the elocution of 
the actress, stands beside the ' Hereafter !' of Lady 
Macbeth — ^that instance of transcending histrionic 
display which I never hoped to hear equalled. I 
could say a great deal more, but I leave it to those 
who can say it a great deal better, and who are 
worthier witnesses, because less interested ones." 

Miss Fanny Kemble, like all other popular fa- 
vourites, had some enthusiastic admirers in the 
public press, and also a few enemies who maligned 
her. One of the latter, the Editor of a notorious 
weekly paper, had made a point of constantly 
attacking her, not only in her professional character, 
but by gross personal remarks. On one occasion, 
however, his malignity carried him beyond the 
bounds of all caution, and he ventured certain 
remarks of a personally insulting nature. So long 
as he had confined himself to abusing her as an 
^xstress, it was endured in silence, but now it became 
necessary that this atrocious " pen" should be stopped 
by a summary process. Accordingly, Mr. Charles 
Kemble being informed the next time the said 
Editor was in a box, selected a thick ash stick, and 
proceeding to the lobby, desired the offender to be 
called out by the box-keeper. The moment he 
presented himself, the justly indignant father seized 
him by the collar, and administered a thrashing of 
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several minutes duration, of a kind in all respects 
to do far more than sting the fine sense of editorial 
honour. 

After an uninterrupted career of success, the 
popular furore gradually subsided in London ; and 
then the provinces, during her professional summer 
tours, were equally loud in her praise. 

The acting of Miss Faimy Kemble was of a kind 

peculiarly entitled to be designated as spontaneou9, 

or gifted. She gave one the impression of a horn 

artist — yet something too wilftd, withal. It was 

evident that she had been well schooled ; but when 

the moment for displaying the results in practice 

arrived, she either forgot it, or did what she liked. 

She had none of the fine finish of intermediate parts 

and minor details which so eminently characterized 

the great predecessors of her family, and the sister 

who has last honoured the boards by her presence. 

Where there was little to say or do, she took no 

pains, and did it awkwardly or anyhow ; where 

there was much to be said or done, she came out in 

the finest manner. She seldom did anything to help 

out a level scene. She let dullness take its course. 

She sufieredj the cloud to look like a cloud ; but 

when the moment for passion came, her genius 

darted forth like a burst of sun-light. She was 

always great upon great occasions. She not only. 
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what is technically termed^ " filled the stage," but 
her spirit filled the whole house, and every soUl 
felt it. 

As an authoress. Miss Fanny Kemble has been ex- 
tremely successfiil. We wish we could say ^e was 
always deservally so. Her play of " Francis the 
First" — absurdly called a tragedy by all the town, 
and which ran through some ten or twelve editions 
in a few months — ^had certainly some fine writing in 
it, but was deficient in point of dramatic con-^ 
struction ; and the principal characters, intended as 
powerfiil, compromised themselves or behaved in 
the weakest manner. The interest ended with the 
fourth act, and the fifth was made up with the 
battle of Pavia. But we think so highly of Miss 
Kemble's intellect, that we believe she has found 
out all this long since, and has nothing to learn 
from us on the subject. 

At length Miss F. Kemble was induced to cross 
the Atlantic, whither her fame had gone before her, 
and under the escort of her father, she performed 
with great eclat in aU the principal theatres of the 
United States. During her sojourn there, it appears 
that the fair actress kept a journal which was full of 
cleverness and vitality, but which animadverted some- 
what severely on the foibles and peculiarities of Bro- 
ther Jonathan ; this, unwisely for her interest we think. 
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was put in print, though not until she had quitted 
" the land of torrents and mountains," and was 
beyond the reach of its anger. Subsequently, our 
fair heroine was married to Mr. Butler, a gentleman, 
whose heart was first captured in America, and who, 
we believe, is either a native of that country, or 
closely connected with its interests and its wealth. 
That event caused her retirement from the stage, 
after a brief but most brilliant career, and having- 
proved herself, as we have said in the verse affixed 
to this chapter, every way worthy of her illustrious 
ancestors and the name of Kemble* 



MISS CHESTER. 



* She was not violently lovely, but 
Stole on your spirits like a May-day breaking; 
Her eyes were not too sparkling, yet half shut 
They put beholders in a tender taking." 

By&oit. 



'* She had an Asiatic eye 
Large— bright— and swimming in the stream. 
Which seemed to melt in its own beam; 
All loTe,— half languor,— and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire ; 
And lift their raptured looks on high. 
As though it were a Joy to die." 

Bybox. 



It has been often observed that beauty and per- 
sonal attractions, in this country at least, are able to 
lead females to the height of fortune. 

Miss Chester is indebted to her beautiful face, 

and symmetric figure for the sweets of life which 

she has tasted, and is still enjoying; for affluence 

off the stage, — and for emolument while upon it. 

o5 
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Eliza Chester was bom in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, about the early part of the year 1799. 
Her father was a well-known farmer and market- 
gardener, residing at Bray, within a few miles of the 
Castle, and his Jerusalem pony and its panniers 
were as well recognised on market-days, as the 
town-clock itself. Comparative obscurity marked 
the early days of our heroine, but she bloomed on 

" Like a fair flower set in the rude soil 
Of surrounding ignorance." 

Every day added fresh charms to her person, and 
at the age of fifteen she was saluted as " The rustic 
beauty of Old Windsor Market" — for there, heb- 
domidally, was she to be seen, exchanging the con- 
tents of the cornucopia of Ceres and Pomona, for 
the current coin of the realm. 

Every town of any magnitude, has its visitations 
from the children of Thespis, — and scarcely a vil- 
lage of the least repute, but has at one time or 
other, received some wandering perpetrators of tra- 
gedy and comedy. The Windsor theatre in days of 
yore — "when George the Third was king'* — was 
considered as " a good speculation," — and being so 
near London, the metropolitan actors were in the 
habit of running down, when a holiday occurred to 
any one, and combining change of scene with profit. 
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Even now, when we have no longer a monarch who 
patronises the English stage, a reputable company 
of comedians sojourns at Windsor, during several 
weeks in the year. 

The once celebrated strolling manager, Mr. 
Penley, used to visit Windsor during those years in 
which Miss Chester was expanding in charms and 
person, and just at that period when her mind was 
most ready to receive impressions. The stage- 
lamps, the stage-dresses, and all the glittering para- 
phernalia, produced a wonderful eflTect on the mar- 
ket-gardener's fiur daughter ; for — 

** Who is *t remembers not the happy night, 
When first the gay proscenium met his sight? 
When first his vivid wondering breath he drew, 
At scenes for ever shifting — ever new : 
When first his eyes were flll'd with " pleasant tears " 
For woes which wrung the heart with doubts and fears, 
But yet sustained it with a dear relief, — 
Gave joy to terrors, and a balm to grief— 
Who can forget that night — ^when his young mind 
Pictured the players — the happiest of mankind?" 

The market lassie mixed with the audience, felt 
the influence of the drama, as she ate her ripstone- 
pippin, presented by some attendant village swain ; 
but as no probable means then presented themselves 
to her imagination of indulging this newly created 
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passion, she very philosophically kept the secret 
within her own bosom. 

Some time after this (while every day increased 
her beauty — ^now womanly) rumour whispered, and 
fame soon after announced, that the Right Honour- 
able John Calcraft, M.P. for Wareham, in Dorset- 
shire, and chairman of the committee of proprietors 
of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane — ^had seen Miss 
Chester. 

We shall not state all that rumour whispered, 
and fame's trumpet sounded ; we shall merely say, 
that the right honourable member for Wareham 
was supposed to have been struck with the beauty 
of the fair rustic, and immediately made arrj^nge- 
ments to obviate her want of early education ; and 
as our heroine possessed an acute mind and a 
docile disposition, her improvement was rapid, and 
her gratitude proportionate ! and now prompter, 
on this act of our drama, ring down the curtain. 

Our biographical researches next find Miss 
Chester residing in London. She was now twenty 
years of age when she first entered a metropolitan 
theatre as a spectator ; which she had no sooner 
done than her former penchant for the profession 
returned with redoubled vigour. Of course there 
was no difiiculty thrown in her way. Her friend, 
before-named, introduced her to the reigning thea- 
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trical potentate, Mr* EUiston, with all her imper- 
fections on her head. 

The great lessee " heard her," smiled, looked 
pleased (for what man could help looking pleased 
at the sight of such a lovely face ? Mr. EUiston 
we are assured could not!) He gave the usual 
answer of — "great capabilities — wants practice! 
— get an instructor! — elocution! — deportment! — 
&c. &c. &c." ; with all the attendant compliments 
which have been served up by managers to aijia- 
teurs, from the days of Gibber and Wilkes, down 
to the eccentric EUiston and the kind-hearted 
Charles Kemble. 

Miss Chester, according to managerial advice, 
was immediately consigned to the tuition of a 
very clever actor, weU-known to the play-going 
public of that period, Mr. Chapman, of Covent 
Garden. Her tutor was well selected ; he was an 
educated gentleman, perfectly conversant with all 
that appertains to the stage; one who had seen 
the best artists of his day, and therefore weU fitted 
for a guide to a juvenile aspirant. Mr. Chap- 
man's lovely pupil industriously studied her art, 
and was very shortly cheered with the intelUgence, 
that she might appear when she chose at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. She, however, de- 
layed her appearance for a few months; but at 
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IcDgth, on the 3rd of July, 1820, she graced the 
boards as Portia, in the "Merchant of Venice.^ 
She next personated " the gentle Desdemona ; 
after which she was for some time " absent." 

Her friends were now persuaded that comedy 
was the lady's forte, not bearing in mind the whole- 
some remark of one of our journalists, that " a 
man's failing in Richard the Third is no proof that 
he will succeed in Jerry Sneak !" 

Miss Chester finding that Melpomene was un- 
propitious, sat down with a determination to court 
the sister muse ; and on the 16th of the following 
January appeared as Lady Teazle. 

We will give the account of it, as written by one 
of the leading critics of the day. 

** The most striking novelty is the appearance of Miss Chester, as 
Lady Teazle ; a part in which the rare beauty of her person com- 
municates an irresistible charm, heightened as that beauty is by the 
buoyancy of her spirits and the elegance of her demeanour. 

** Since Thalia has been so propitious to her lovely follower, we 
advise a strict deference to her dictates, convinced that practice in 
the captivating line of characters Miss Chester has now assumed, 
will qualify her to rank with the brightest ornaments by which the 
stage has ever been embellished." 

This criticism was at least kindly and fairly 
meant, if not actually true ; but beauty will disarm 
even the caustic critic, and turn his gall to 
honey. 
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Miss Chester now discovered, that which inexpe- 
rienced actors invariably must discover, namely, that 
the kindness of an audience must not be construed 
into unequivocal success ; and that being parroted, 
as it were, into one or two parts by a clever and 
experienced tutor, is not a sufficient qualification 
for a leading actress in a national theatre. Miss 
Chester (even supposing the public would have 
patronised her) could not have sustained the line 
of comedy at Drury Lane assigned to her, from 
the mere fact of not having studied above one or 
two characters. 

By the advice of those who were capable of ad- 
vising in the matter, although it is said, sorely 
against her own judgment, she consented to go to 
the York Theatre, there to play comedy and nothing 
but comedy ; and Mr. Downe, then the manager of 
the once celebrated " Yorkshire Circuit," upon an 
understanding that it would be made " worth his 
attention," escorted the young actress on her 
northern journey. 

At York, under the advice and tuition of the 
clever old manager, she enacted an extensive line 
of the principal characters in our^ sterling comedies, 
and as far as applause went, with the most flattering 
success ; for if she had faults in her elocution, her 
&ultle8s features se^t them into oblivion. 
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Mr. Calcraft, having from some unexplained 
reason, conceived an ill opinion of Mr. EUiston, 
Mr. Charles Kemble, always an acknowledged judge 
of beauty and talent, thinking from report that they 
might be combined in the person of Miss Chester, 
and if transferred to the boards of the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden, might become extremely 
useful to the treasury of that establishment, which 
had been for some time " looking* down," — Mr. 
Charles Kemble, as in duty bound to his co- 
proprietors, visited the city of York, and without 
hesitation, as to Mr. Elliston's well understood 
prior claim upon the fair lady's improved talent, 
entered into a very binding and business-like en- 
gagement with her, in consequence of which her 
services were transferred to his establishment, and 
at the end of the year 1822, she appeared for the 
first time at Covent Garden, and there, and occasion- 
ally at the Haymarket theatre, she continued till 
she ended her theatrical career. 

If, in our determination to be just, we appear 
severe in our observations on this most lovely 
woman, we beg the reader to call to mind that we 
are writing as a biographer of events that occurred. 
Miss Chester has retired from the stage. She is 
rich, therefore our " stern truths " cannot hxvrt her 
in any pecuniary point ; and we feel it but an act 
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of justice to the poor and struggling cMdren of 
genius, who have been, and are, the ill-rewarded 
members of the theatrical profession, to expose 
the quackery by which money and personal in- 
fluence can advance mediocrity; while talent and 
genius (not so supported) may languish, the 
victims to neglect, penury and despair ! This, 
gentle reader, is not fancy's stretch, 'tis stern 
reality. 

When our heroine first came on the stage, in 
order to hide the brusquerie natural enough in the 
market-gardener's pretty daughter, she was in- 
sufferably affected. This was to be expected. She 
could not all at once hit upon the happy medium ; 
therefore she, while endeavouring to " avoid Scylla, 
ran upon Charybdis!" and that affectation con- 
tinued her " rock ahead " during her theatrical life. 
She had been provided with admirable tutors in 
Mr. Chapman and Mr. Downe. She had pre- 
ceptresses too; clever women, who professed to 
teach " deportment," and other female accomplish- 
ments to those whose education in early life had 
from any cause, been neglected. 

But notwithstanding all that her well paid, and 
very clever tutors and tutoresses laboured in their 
vocation to effect, they could not impart to her the 
style requisite for the woman of fashion, " The Lady 
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Bell," the " Lady Townley," the " Letitia Hardy " 
of the ball room. 

On the quackery of her system of doing tragedy, 
a most whimsical and generally accredited anecdote 
is on record. While Miss Chester was at York, 
one evening, having to perform a serious scene 
of Lady Townley, in the comedy of " The Provoked 
Husband," she was observed, between the fourth and 
fifth acts, in a rather retired part behind the wings, 
sobbing and moaning, and beating her bosom in a 
most unusual maimer for an actress not en scene. 
One of the principal actors very kindly asked her 
the cause of the grief so painfully expressed : she 
replied, not in words, but motioned him to begone, 
and then sighed and moaned more enthusiastically 
and vociferously than before. The goodnatured 
actor, really alarmed at a pretty woman's grief, 
entreated her to retire to her dressing-room, and 
let the other ladies assist or console her ; on which 
she suddenly suspended her tones of grief, and 
snappishly exclaimed, " Go along, sir, — leave me — 
for I am working up my feelings for the last scene !'* 
This became a bye word and a jest among the 
frequenters of the green-room. 

A certain portion of the London press was 
loud in the praise of Miss Chester, while other 
actresses, rich in talent, but poor in wealth, re- 
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mained unnoticed ! Why, we can guess, but must 
not say. 

The character of Miss Chester's beauty was 
voluptuous, (no other word will express it,) and 
such was also the character of her acting. It was 
said that hers was the school of the Abingdons and 
the Glovers ; if it were so, she was a pupil upon the 
lowest form of that school. It is true that there 
was a breadth and fulness about all she did that 
promised well; yet all her attempts were at best but 
bold outlines. There may be in this style of acting 
great finish without great refinement, but Miss 
Chester never finished ; she always left her pictures 
in a crude state, so that we might guess what they 
might have been made, and lament that they were 
not that which our own imagination supplied. 

Superficialists generally accord the term mas- 
culine to that which is bold in design, or of magni- 
tude, — ^but this is an error. Masculine is a com^ 
parative term that will frequently apply to the 
minutest objects of creation ; and feminine to things 
of the greatest magnitude, 

Mrs. Bunn's acting, for instance, was decidedly 
masculine — so was little Miss Booth's. Miss 
O'Neiirs, Mrs. West's, and Miss Chester's were 
essentially feminine, although in diflferent degrees. 

The play of " Much Ado about Nothing" was 
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revived with great splendour at Covent Garden 
Theatre to introduce Miss Chester as " Beatrice^ — 
it was a fine bold voluptuous piece of acting, but 
certainly not the Beatrice of Shakspeare ! It was 
evident that she did not understand the witty Lady 
of Messina, as drawn by our immortal bard. Miss 
Chester had by no means a nice discrimination of 
character, — that was one of her chief defects. 
She was also a decided mannerist, because she had 
been parroted by tutors — human tutors — instead 
of nature. 

She herself, as we have observed, imagined that 
tragedy was her forte, and those under whose con- 
trol she was, could scarcely eradicate that opinion. 
The broadest and boldest of our coarse comedy, 
such as " Estafania," in the " Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife" of Beaumont and Fletcher, was the line in 
which she might have shown the greatest talent, but 
even to excel in that, she had much to acquire, and 
more to forget! 

Without the vanity to suppose that the opinion 
here promulgated will be received, as absolute wis- 
dom, we still believe that it may benefit the profes- 
sion of playing ; for it may bring to light obscured 
merit, from behind the screen of managerial ty- 
ranny, by thrusting back to its proper point of 
depression, presumptuous arrogance brought for- 
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ward and advanced by the aid of lavished wealth 
and personal influence. The aphorism which has 
been so often launched at Mr. Macready, of " good 
parts make favourite actors !" was much more ap- 
plicable to Miss Chester than the tragedian. 

We now come to a prominent point in the history 
of our fair actress ; a point in which cause and 
effect occur in such laughable and horrible incidents, 
that Heraclitus would chuckle at the first, and 
Democritus himself, wipe his eyes and put on a suit 
of sable at the last. 

The fame of Miss Chester's personal beauty was 
sounded from east to west, from north to south. 
In the character of Beatrice, the renowned Chalon 
had given her lovely portrait to the world — his 
intended flattery was useless, for with all his skill, 
he could scarcely equal the beauty of the bright 
original. 

The British Sardanapalus of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, saw the linmer's semblance, and exclaimed, 
" I must see — not art — but nature." The royal 
wish was, that Miss Chester should 

" What ?" quoth the startled moralist. 

" That Miss Chester should " 

" Proceed," cries curiosity. 

" Bead Shakspeare to her king !" 

And wherefore not ? asks the uninitiated reader. 
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It is a well authenticated fact — that such was the 
" royal command" expressly conveyed to the lady, 
under the disguise of " a wish." Of course her reply 
could only be in the quotation : 

" To me your wishes always are commands.*^ 

How could the sovereign better appreciate the 
poetry of our immortal bard, than when flowing 
from the lips of a beautiful woman, 

*^ Like the sweet south, 
Upon a bank of violets 
Stealing, and giving odour/' 

It was not the first, nor will it be the last time 
that dramatic readings have been given before 
royalty. Aye, but-— well, we will give our fair 
heroine the full benefit of that but. 

For this ostensible purpose of reading* scenes, 
Miss Chester became a frequent visitor at Windsor, 
or its enchanting neighbourhood ; and entered as a 
favoured guest, those very walls which she had 
passed so frequently in her early girlhood, with awe 
and reverence — 

** Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." 

'Tis said, she continued those visitations and " read 
Shakspeare" to gratify the royal " ear," till that ear 
became insensible to all earthly sounds. 

It was generally understood that Miss Chester's 
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"readings to royalty" met with abundance of recom- 
pense ; and that whenever she encountered the fa- 
tigue of going through " Much Ado about Nothing" 
or " Love's Labour Lost," she always received a 
most brilliant reward ; and that diamonds were 
oftener the trump card in her hand, than hearts. 

It was a somewhat singular coincidence that the 
first time William IV. and his consort, Queen Ade- 
laide, went to Drury Lane Theatre in state, the 
play, by the royal command, was " The School for 
Scandal," in which Miss Chester enacted the part of 
Lady Teazle. 

Having described a supposed cause, now come we 
to a supposed effect, — and alas ! a tragical effect ! as 
the on dits of the day related it. 

The Right Honourable M.P. who had so kindly 
led her rustic steps from 

" Windsor's forest blest retreat !" 
into all the gaiety and splendour of metropolitan 
luxury ; who had provided tutors, introduced her 
into a profession, and in that profession endeavoured 
to place her near fame's pinnacle ; that old friend 
of her once humble state, on hearing of her 
occupation in " reading Shakspeare to royalty !" he 
unfortunately gave another meaning to the verb, 
" to read," which was supposed to have hurt his per- 
sonal vanity ; and his mind was suddenly thrown 
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from its equilibrium. He was frequently heard to 
quote a passage from an unpublished Tvork of an 
actor-author whom he patronized : it ran thus — 

" The power to die, implies a right to do it ; 
And should be used when life becomes a burthen." 

He, Uke his celebrated senatorial contemporaries, 
Romilly, Whitbread, Castlereagh, ended his Hfe 
with the suicidal steel ! 

Miss Chester was (to the eye at least) a most 
lovely creature. Such exquisite beauty Tvas to 
her as a fairy mantle, concealing the blemishes 
of her acting, and turning the critics' gall into 
honey. 

Possessed of ample wealth, and surrounded by 
the luxuries of life, in quiet, yet elegant retirement, 
she now passes her time — sometimes residing in 
London, and sometimes domiciled at her rural villa 
in its neighbourhood. 



Stewart and Murray, Old fiailey. 
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